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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  preservice  teachers'  beliefs  about 
dcvclopinentally  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices. 
Specincally.  this  study  investigates  similarities  and  dill'crcnces  between  early  childhood 
education  (ECE),  early  childhood  special  education  (ECSE).  and  unified  early  childhood 
llJnined)  Icaciter  preparation  programs.  Previous  research  indicates  that  teachers'  beliefs 
largely  influence  their  behavior  in  the  classroom.  Exploring  some  of  the  riinilarities  and 
differences  in  bclicfsobout  dcvelopmcnially  appropriate  piaclices  and  behavioral 
techniques  and  practices  among  preservice  Icachers  in  RCE,  ECSE.  and  Unified  teacher 
preparation  programs  may  assist  in  curriculum  development  and  training  as  well  as 
continuing  education  for  iitservicc  teachers.  Moreover,  undcistanding  these  dilVcrcnces 
may  help  teacher  preparation  programs  bridge  the  gap  between  the  traditional ly  dilTctcnl 
disciplines  of  ECE  and  EC'SE.  Preservicc  leacherx'  beliefs  about  dcvelopmcntally 


appropriaic  pniciiccs  and  behavioral  lechniques  and  practices  w ere  assessed  foe  355 
preservice  leachera  drawn  from  ECE,  ECSE,  and  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs 
using  Ihe  Teacher  Beliefs  Scale  (TBS)  and  Ihe  Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  (BBS).  The 
results  of  this  study  indicated  that  preservicc  teachers  in  ECSEond  Urtified  teacher 
preparation  programs  held  similar  beliefs  about  devciopmenlally  a^ropriate  practices 
and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  However,  this  study  found  that  preservice 
teachers  in  RCE  programs  held  significantly  different  beliefs  about  dcvelopmenialiy 
appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  when  compared  with 
preservicc  teachers  in  ECSE  and  Unified  teacher  training  programs.  Given  these 
fincfings.  it  is  imperative  tiiat  the  fields  of  ECE  and  ECSE  work  together  to  identify 
common  beliefs  nnd  resoive  belief  differences  if  they  are  to  succcisfully  collaborote  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  typically  and  atypically  ricveloping  children. 


CHAPTER  1 
[NTRODUCTION 

Introduclion 

Teachcis'  beliefs  lately  influenee  iheir  behavior  in  Ibc  classroom  {Bloom,  IW2; 
Charleswonh,  Han,  Boris,  & DeWolf,  1993;Clarti  & Peieraon.  1 986;  Biinr  41  Kontos. 
1997;  Hyson,  Hirsch-Pasek,  4 Rescoia,  1990;  Pang,  1 996;  Uenberg.  1996;  Munby,  1982; 
Smith,  1992);  therefore  teachers'  beliefs  am  imponant  to  study,  underscond.  define,  and 
modiiy.  Although  in  recent  years,  many  attempts  have  been  madeio  do  so,  no  unifom 
conclusion  about  or  definition  of  beliefs  has  emerged  (Fang.  1 9%;  see  also  Richardson. 

Cicnerallv.  a belief  can  be  defined  as  some  conception  of  reality  containing 
enough  validity  or  credibility,  or  that  is  backed  by  enough  experience,  to  satisfy  the 
individual  holding  the  beliefofiu  truth  iGreen,  1971;  Pajares,  1 992;  Richardson.  1996). 
Beliefs  are  generally  fotiticd  or  reinforced  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  individual 
holding  the  belief.  As  a result,  one  would  expect  that  they  could  be  influenced  by  outside 
inlervuntion.  However,  because  beliefs  are  also  frequently  comprised  of  or  related  to 
other  constructs,  such  as  belief  systems,  attitudes,  perceptions,  valuc.x.  opinions, 
judgments,  rules,  principles,  perceptions,  dispositions,  and  slitilcgies.  they  arc  not  easily 
modified  (Malouf  4t  Schiller,  1995;  Pajares.  1992;  Richardson,  1995). 

Recent  research  bos  developed  a number  of  conclusions  about  beliefs  that  provide 
important  starting  points  for  studying  and  analyzing  teachcis'  beliefs  in  early  childhood 


sellings.  Rcscareh  on  leartere’  beliefs  suggests  Ihni  icachers  develop  iheir  beliefs  long 
before  they  enter  Icacher  prepnralion  progrnms  (Lonie.  1975;  Pnjsres.  1996;  Richeitlson, 
1996).  Additionally,  many  research  sludies  have  recognized  ihai  leachers  develop  many 
oflhcir  deep-sealed  beliefs  about  leaching  during  ihcir  own  formal  education  experiences 
([.onie,  1975;IUehardson.  1996).  I.onie  (1975)  cefened  to  this  belief  development 
experience  os  an  “apprenticeship  of  observation." 

Research  on  leachers'  beliefs  has  also  demonstrated  that  teliefs  arc  vcr>'  difftcult 
to  change  or  modify,  particularly  when  leachcrts  have  held  these  beliefs  for  a long  period 
oflime(Abelson.  1979;  Clark,  1968;  Munby.  1982;Nespor.  1987;  Nisbett  & Ross,  1980. 
Pajarcs.  1992;  Posner,  Strike,  Hewson.  & Gertzog.  1982;  Rokcaeh.  1968).  Many  of  the 
beliefs  teachers  develop  during  thcscMtalled  apprenticeship  of  observation  are  carried 
forward  unchanged  into  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Although  undereianding  teachers' beliefs  is  critical  to  the  study  of  teachers’ 
practices,  very  little  is  known  about  them.  This  is  particularly  true  for  leachers  working 
with  young  chiidren  in  segregated  and  inclusive  educational  settings  (Cana,  1994: 
Chorlcsworlh.  Marl,  Burts,  db  Ilemandee.  1991;  Charlcsworlh,  Hart  Burts.  Thomasson  et 
al..  1993;  Pile.  1994;  Lieberel  al..  1998;  Hatch  & Freeman,  1988;  Isenberg.  1990; 
Spodek.  19381.  The  systematic  study  ofteachers' beliefs  is  likely  to  yield  iremendoas 
insight  into  the  causes  ofteachers'  behavior  and  practice,  which  may  help  teacher 
educators  to  change  classroom  dynamics  or  develop  appropriate  preservice  teacher 
imining  programs. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  preservicc  teachers'  beliefs  about 
developmcmally  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices. 


Specilically.  the  study  invesllgam  dincRrnces  and  smiilarillcs  in  these  beliefs  between 
three  groups:  early  childhood  cdiicalion  (ECE).  early  childhood  special  education 
(ECSE).  and  uiiilied  early  childhood  (Unified!  teacher  preparation  programs,  llic  results 
ofihis  study  may  then  be  used  to  make  recomracndaiions  for  preservice  teacher 
education  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and  UniEed  teacher  preparation  programs,  particulariy  with 
reference  to  developmcntally  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and 
practices.  Given  the  findings  of  Sextond  998)  that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
in  the  beliefs  about  dcvelopmentnlly  appropriate  practices  held  by  early  childhood  and 
early  childhood  special  educators,  further  research  on  particular  types  of  practices 
theorized  to  be  controverainJ  is  warranted.  Porliculorly.  since  Sexton  <1 998)  found  n 
significant  dill'erence  between  teachers'  beliefs  about  two  behavioral  techniques. 

Importance  to  Teacher  Education 

This  study  will  not  only  aid  In  the  undcrsumdingorbcliefs  about  devclnpracnially 
appropriulc  pcacliccs  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices,  but  it  will  also  aid  in 
developing  appropriate  training  experiences  for  ECE.  ECSE.  and  Llnified  teacher 
preparation  programs.  It  should  further  aid  in  the  understanding  of  differences  in 
preservice  teachers'  heliefs  among  the  types  of  progranw  studied,  which  should  also  aid 
in  the  development  of  appropriate  pmgraromaiic  changes  by  teacher  educators  and 
udministrutors.  particularly  in  light  of  the  recent  trend  towards  inclusion  in  enriy 


childhood  cducsiioa. 


Ke^eitrch  Que«tion.s 


The  rollowing  qucslions  will  be  addressed: 

1.  Whol  beliefs  do  preserviec  Teseliers  in  HCE.  ECSR,  and  Unified 
leather  preparation  programs  hold  aboni  developmcntaflj' 
approprioie  practices? 

2.  Are  there  signiricunidilTcrentes  in  beliefs  about  developmoilally 
appropriate  practices  between  preserviec  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE. 
and  Unified  teacher  prcpiiiation  programs? 

3.  Are  ihcreslatistically  significant  and  notewonhy  relationships 
between  beliefs  about  developraentally  appropriate  practices  and 
individual  characicrisiies  (e.g..  chronological  ages,  ethnicity)  of 
early  childhood  prcscrvice  teachers? 

4.  What  beliefs  do  preservice  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE,  and  Unified 
teacher  preparation  programs  hold  about  the  use  of  behavioral 
techniques  arvf  pmctices? 

5.  Arc  there  significant  difierences  in  beliefs  about  behavioral 
techniques  and  practices  between  preservice  teachers  in  ECE. 
ECSE,  and  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs? 

6.  Are  then;  statistically  significant  and  noteworthy  relationships 
between  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  and 
individual  chanicteri  sties  (e.g,  chnmological  ages,  ethnicity)  of 
early  childhood  prcscrvice  lenchers? 


This  study  addressed  (a)  ECK  prcservite  teachers'  beliefs  about  developmenlally 
appropriate  prsetices.  (b)  ECSE  preservice  teachers'  beliefs  about  developmentaliy 
appropriate  practices,  (c)  Unified  presert  ice  letchets' beliefs  about  devcloproentally 
appropriate  practices.  {d)ECE  preservice  teachers'  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques 
and  practices  (el  ECSE  preservice  teachers'  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and 
practices,  and  If)  Unified  preservice  teachers’ beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and 
practices.  Despiie  the  importance  of  teachers' beliefs,  little  research  has  been  devoted  to 
exurnining  the  beliefs  of  early  childhood  preservice  teachers  (see  Carta,  1994; 
ChaHeswonhelal..  I99li  Charlcsworth,  Hart.  Burui.  Thoraasson  et  aU  1993;  Kile,  1994; 
Lleherela!.,  1998;  Hatch  & Freeman.  1 988;  Isenberg,  1990).  This  research  isaslep 
toward  enhancing  the  knowledge  base  on  teachers’ beliefs,  specifically  Ihose  that  work 
wilh  young  children. 

Chapter  2 provides  o review  and  analysis  of  relevant  literature  Irom  the  following 
areas;  leachets'  beliefs,  FXE  leacher  preparation  programs.  ECSE  teacher  preparation 
programs.  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs,  developmentally  appropriate  practices, 
and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  Chapter  3 contains  a description  of  the  research 
methodology  and  procedures  used  in  this  study.  Chapter  4 describes  the  results  of  this 
study.  ThefinalchapIcrlChapter  5).  discusses  the  results  of  the  study  in  light  of  previous 
research.  Additionally,  it  discusses  the  scope  and  limitations  of  Ibis  study  and  the 
implications  fur  teacher  education  and  future  research. 


ClIAPTRR  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Introiliiclioii  lo  'iMchtrs'  Beliefs 

Oflhc  manv  eonstnicu  siudicd  in  eduuaiicmal  ps>xhoIoBy  anil  practice,  teachers' 
tKlicfsaresopeorthemost  imponanl,  yet  most  elusive,  to  researchers.  Teachers’ beliefs 
largely  inlluBiTcc  how  teachers  perceive,  process,  and  act  in  their  classmom  (Bloom; 

1992;  Chnrtesworth.  Hart  Buna,  Thoraasson  ct  al.,  1993;  Clark  S Peterson.  1986;  Fang. 
1995;  Dum&Kontos.  1997;  Hyson,  Ilirsch-Pascl.  & Rescorla.  1990;  Isenberg.  1996; 

Munby.  1982;  Smith.  1992).  Therefore,  as  an  eleraent  of  the  causes  of  teacher  behavior, 
it  is  impunam  to  understand  leachers'  beliefs  (Richardson.  1995;  see  also  Pintrich.  1990). 
The  difliculty  in  understanding  teachers'  beliefs  generally  lies  in  how  they  arc  defined, 
how  they  are  studied,  and  how  they  relate  to  other  constructs  and  phenomena,  many  of 
which  are  themselves  difficult  lo  study  or  quantify. 

While  manv  researchers  have  studied  constructs  variously  defined  as  "belief.”  no 
uniform  definition  has  emerged  (Richardson,  I995|,  Ocnemlly.a  belief  is  a conception  uf 
some  reality  containing  enough  validity  or  credibility,  or  that  is  backed  by  enough 
experience,  to  sausfy  the  individual  holding  the  belief  of  its  truth  (Green,  1971;  Pajares. 
1992;  Richardson.  1996).  It  is  utrunlly  temporally  and  contextually  bound  and  strongly 
guides  Ihoughl.  behavior,  and  action  (Fang,  ]996;  Harvey.  1986;  Pajares.  1992).  Pajares 
tl992)5uggcsls  that  confusion  about  beliefs  usually  rclalcsio  Ihc  distinction  between 
beliefs  and  knowledge;  beliefs  are  generally  ha.scd  on  evaluation  and  Judgment  while 


knowledgi:  isjwneraJly  based  on  otjeclive  feet  (see  also  Nespor,  1987:  Richardson. 

1996).  Also,  beliefs  are  ihought  to  have  more  alTeclivc  and  evaluative  components  than 
knowledge (Pajares.  1992; MaloufA Schiller.  1995).  Thus. how tcachefsoperationali/e 
beliefs,  as  apposed  to  knowledge.  furUtcr  defines  beliefs'  eharseteiistlcs.  Of  eouiae.  what 
is  meant  bj  teachers'  beliefs  is  difficult  to  pinpoinl  with  precise  accuracy. 

Beliefs  aisu  comprise  or  arc  related  to  other  constructs,  such  as  belief  systems, 
attitudes,  perceptions,  values,  opinions,  judgments,  rules.  principle.s.  preconceptions, 
dispositions,  and  strategies  |Malouf&  Schiller.  1995;  )*ajarcs.  1992;  Richardson,  1996). 
The  extent  to  which  these  constructs  guide  and  control  thought  and  behavior  has  been  the 
subject  ofstudy  in  education  for  the  last  five  decades  (i.e..  since  the  1950s)  Most  of  the 
studies  attempt  to  link  teachers'  beliefs  and  similar  constructs  (e.g..  attitudes)  to  their 
educational  practices  (Richardson.  1996).  It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  (i.e.,  the  last 
15)  that  teachcrediicaiion  research  has  began  to  examine  teachera'  beliefs  more 
thoroughly  (Tang.  1996;  see  also  Richardson,  1996).  Although  research  on  teachers' 
hcliefs  and  attitudes  received  minimal  attention  between  the  early  1 950s  and  the  early 
1970s  (Richardson.  1996),  there  has  been  n surge  of  interest  in  beliefs'  in  recent  yenrs 
(Richardson,  19%).  Research  studies  hove  developed  a number  of  conclusions  about 
(lelicfs  that  provide  important  starting  points  for  studying  and  annlyring  teachers'  beliefs 
in  early  childhood  settings. 

Research  on  Teachers'  Beliefs 

Acquisition  of  Betiefs 

Research  on  teachers'  beliefs  has  demonstruted  that  beliefs  arc  ofien  acquired  well 
before  teachers  lave  undergone  formal  training  in  education  (l.orlic-  1975;  Pajurcs.  1996; 
Richardson,  1996:  Tallo,  1998).  Many  studies  have  suggested  that  preservice  teachers 


develop  a number  of  beliefs  aboui  edueoiionel  practice  from  u so-eslled  ••oppremiccihip 
of  observation"  that  occurs  during  their  own  formative  educational  experiences  (l.onic, 
1975;  Malouf  & Schiller,  1995;  Pajares.  1996;  Richardson.  19961.  In  foci,  most  theories 
used  by  teachers  are  derived  from  personal  experience  (Ketnple.  1995;  Richardsttn,  1996; 
spodek.  1 988),  For  most  teachers,  this  process  of  cuHuml  imnsmission  gradually  occurs 
long  before  coachcreducaiion  has  even  been  given  the  opportunity  to  make  its  mark. 
Purthemiorc.  prcscrvice  classroom  experience  and  reflection  on  that  experience  often 
influences  teachers’  beliefs  (Brousseau,  Book,*  Byers.  1988;  Clierland.  1989;  Kang, 
1996;  Richards.  Clipe.  & I'hompson,  1987). 

Perseveraoce  of  Beliefs 

Research  on  teachers’  beliefs  has  demonstrated  that  beliefs-*  held  over  long 
periodsoftime -are  very  dilficult  to  change  (Abelson,  l979;Cloti.  1988;  Munby,  1982; 
Nespor.  l9g7;Nisbetl&  Ross.  1980;  Pajares,  1992;  Posner  ctal..  1982;  Rokeach.  19681. 
Pajares  (1992)  describes  this  as  the  perseverance  principle.  Beliefs  acquired  dunngthc 
apprenticeship  of  observation  and  generally  held  by  prcscrvice  teochers  often  remain 
unchanged  ibroughoui  the  teacher  preparation  process  and  carry  forward  to  classroom 
experience  (Maloaf  & Schiller.  1995;  Pajares.  1992).  Such  resistance  to  changes  in 
beliefs  explains  why  many  practices  considered  to  be  developmentally  inappropriate 
persist  despite  efforts  at  teacher  education  and  training  regarding  more  develnpmcnluJIy 
appropriate  practices.  Research  also  suggests  that  teachers'  beliefs  often  persist  despite 
contradictorv  informuliun  or  recognition  of  incomplete  knowledge  (Abelson.  1979; 
Buchmnnn.  1984.  1987;  Buchmann  & Schwille.  1983;  Clark.  1988;  Flioro-Ruanei 
Lensmirc.  1990;  Ginsburg  & Newman.  1985;  l.asley.  1980;  Ixirlic.  1975;  Malouf& 
Schiller,  1995;  Munby.  1982;  Nespor,  1987,  Nisbcit  & Ross,  1980;  Pajares.  1992;  Posner 


ct  al..  1982;  RtcharJaon,  1996;  Kokcach,  1968;  Schommcr,  1990;  Vtin  FleeU  1979; 
Wilam.  1990). 

Influence  on  Praclicc 

Rcsnircti  niggcsis  Uml  icachccs'  bullers  sirongly  influence  bchsvinr  (Bloom. 
1992;  Chorleswonh.  Han,  Buna,  Thomasson  cl  pi..  1993;  Dunn  & Komos.  1997;  Fang. 
1996;  Hyson.  Hirsh-Pasek.  & Rescoria,  1990;  Isenberg.  1996;  Smilh,  1992;  sec  also 
Abclson.  1979;  Bandura.  1986;  Brown  & Cooney.  1982;  Charlcsworth  cl  ol..  1991;  Clark 
& Pciersoru  1986;  EUenhait.  Shrum.  Harding.  & Culhberl.  1988;  Eniesl.  1989; 
Goodman,  1988;  Harvey.  1986;  Kagen  & Smilh,  1988;  Kilgocial.,  1999;  Kilctiener, 
1986;  Uebcrcln!.,  1998;  Malouffi  Schiller,  1995;  Nespor,  1987;  Nisbctl  & Ross.  1980; 
Rokcoch.  1968;  Smilh& Shepard.  1988:  Spodek.  1988;  Spidell.  l988;Tabachnlck  & 
Zelchner,  1984).  However,  olher  research  has  shown  dial  occasionally  some  leachcrs 
employ  pracllces  Ihal  arc  inconsisteni  wllh  Iheir  beliefs  (Kontos  & Dunn.  1993).  This  is 
exemplified  by  research  sludics(e.g„  C'harleswonh.  Han,  Buns,  & DeWolf,  1993;  Haich 
& Fnreman.  1988;  Rusher.  McCirenn  & Lambioile,  1992)  indicating  ihal  districi  policies 
or  principal  direclives  inconsisleni  with  n teachers'  beliefs  may  be  followed  by  teachers. 
Thismay  have  10  do  with  other  beliefs  held  by  Ibe  teacher,  including  ihc  heliefthal 
adherence  to  auihoriiaiive  demands  is  an  importanl  value. 

Given  (1971)  suggested  Ihal  ii  is  quite  possible  for  individuals  In  hold  beliefs  that 
arc  incompallble.  Green  posluialed  thal  individuals  hold  beliefs  in  clusters,  (loch  belief 
cluster  falls  within  a loigcr  belief  system.  Therefore,  beliefs  thai  arc  conlradiciory  may 
be  part  ordiDcrcnl  belief  cluslets.  Green  further  posited  Ihal  conflicting  beliefs  may 
pcisisi  if  they  ure  never  compared  and  examined  for  consistency. 


S(ud>  of  Beliefs 

Thecxtenilfl  which  tholilcnuurc  has  disclosed  Ihiscihenmin  rdalini!  icachers' 
beliefs  10  leochcre'  pracliccs  suBgcsls  Ihc  imponiince  of  funher  research  in  Ihtt  area. 
Cuirenlly,  very  Mule  is  known  aboul  the  beliefs  of  tenchers'  working  with  young  children 
in  inclusive  at  segregaled  educational  sellings  (Cana.  1994;  Charlesworth  el  ol..  1991; 
Chiifleswonh.  Hart.  Buns.  & Dewolf,  1993;  File.  1 994:  Lieber  cl  a).,  1998;  Hatch* 
Freeman.  1988;  Iscnberg,  l990;Spodek,  1988).  However,  teachers' beliefsarecraciul 
consideralions  in  undersianding  teachers'  practices  and  inicgtal  aspects  of  successful 
teaching  (Iscnberg.  1 990;  Richardson.  1996).  Thus,  further  research  is  warranted  in  this 

In  the  path,  research  on  teachers'  beliefs  has  relied  upon  a variety  of  measures 
(c.g..  interviews,  queslionnairea.  observaiions;  see  Charlesworth  el  al,.  1991; 
Charlesworth, Han.  Buns.*  DeWolf,  1 993; Charlesworth,  Hark  Buns.  11100185500 el al„ 
1993;  Erwin &Konlos.  1998; File,  1994; Kemplc. HysmiUi. & David.  1996;  Hatch* 

I recmnn.  1 988;  Kagan  & Smith,  1988;  Poner  * Polen/a.  1983;  Smith.  l992;Spodck. 
l9g8;Stipek&Bylcr,  1997;  Wing.  1989).  Currently,  inicrviews  and  observations  arc 
two  ol'ihe  most  frcqucnllj  employed  measures  iRichanison.  1996).  However,  many  of 
Ihc  research  studies  on  early  childhood  teachers'  beliefs  have  additionally  uliliued 
questionnaires  and  ruling  scales  (steCharlcswonh  el  aU  1991;  Charleswonh.  Hans, 
Burts.  * DeWolf.  1993:  Chariesworth.  Harts,  Buns.  Thomasson  el  ak.  1993;  Erwin  * 
Kontoa.  1998;  Kile.  1994;  Kagan  & Smith.  1988;  Kcmple,  Hysmilh  & David.  1996; 
Smith,  l992;Stipek&Byler.  1997).  All  of  these  research  approaches  (e.g..  interviews, 
observations,  questionnaires,  rating  scales)  are  oppropriaic  and  promising  (Pajares.  1992). 
Uhimolely.  the  approach  employed  depends  on  the  researchers'  question  and  how  the 


researchers  wish  10  explore  it  (Pajares,  IW2).  Currently,  new  innovolivclcchniques, 
such  as  the  use  of  multi  pie  measures,  arc  providing  researchers  with  belter  tools  to 
explore  and  assess  leachcnt'  beliefs. 

Measuring  and  assessing  pteservice  teachers'  beliefs  Is  critical  to  understanding 
them,  and  is  yet  even  more  important  to  the  process  ordcvelopingupproprtuic  preservice 
training  programs  (See  Tatto,  1998).  Assessing  beliefs  of  preservicc  tenchers  from 
dilTcrcnt  types  of  teacher  preparation  programs  provides  an  opportunity  to  compare 
beliefs  Uftmng  early  childhood  educators. 


KaHy  childhood  education  (ECE)  teacher  pnrporaiion  programs  train  pccservice 
teachers  to  worh  with  young  children  In  a variety  uf  settings.  Curremly.  three  distinct 
kucher  preparation  programs  have  emerged  in  the  United  States:  early  childhood 
education  (ECE)  teacher  prcparulion  programs,  early  childhood  special  education  (ECSE) 


programs.  Bredckamp(l993)  noted  Ihnt  these  three  cariy  childhood  teacher  preparation 
programs  arc  ollen  separated  physically  and  philosophically.  Following  is  a brief 
discussion  on  each  type  of  teacher  pTcparaliun  Uaining  program. 

Early  Childhood  Education  'I'cacber  PreparulioD  Programs 

Early  childhood  cducalion  (ECE)  teacher  preparation  programs  train  preservice 
teachers  to  serve  typically  developing  children  from  birth  lo  age  eight.  These  programs 
have  undergone  considerable  change  since  their  emergence  in  the  laic  1800s  (Spudek  & 
Saiacho.  1990).  Currently,  the  National  Aasociulion  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
iNAEYOis  the  primnry  organization  esinblishing  profossionnl  guidelines  for  early 
childhood  education  (Burton,  Hoins.  Ilanlinc,  Mcl.cun.  & McCormick,  1992).  The 


Eariv  Childhood  Teacher  Preparation  Pnigram.t 


. and  unified  early  childhood  (Uni lied)  leachcr  preparmion 
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NAEYC  ilrsl  hcgan  making  clTons  to  establish  prefeircd  practice  guidelines  in  1981. 
Shortly  Uicreafier.  it  developed  policies  and  procedures  for  the  voluntary  scttediuilion  of 
early  childhood  programs  (Burton  cl  al..  1992).  Ilisiorically.  ECE  teacher  preparation 
prograrns  have  been  rooted  in  coiuiructivism.  Even  today,  constniciivism  dominates 
cJucotional  philosophy  in  these  programs  (Smith  & Bredekamp.  1998;  sec  also  Wolcry. 
Werts.*  Holcombe.  1994;  Wolcry  & Wilber.  1994).  Thus.  ECE  teacher  preparation 
prugnims  typically  are  not  grourtried  in  behavioral  Ihcory. 

Early  Childhood  Special  F.ducalioii  Teacher  Preparation  Prograios 

Early  childhood  special  education  (ECSE)  teuclier  preparation  programs  train 
preservicc  teachers  lo  serve  children  from  birth  to  age  eight  with  special  neerls. 
Traditionally,  many  ECSE  teacher  preparation  programs  have  been  largely  grounded  in 
behavioral  theory  (Smith*  Bredekamp,  1998;  see  also  Woleiy  et  al„  1994;  Wolcty  * 
Wilber.  19941.  Tbia  is  largely  due  to  the  inherent  challenges  laced  by  ECSE  teachcra  in 
disciplinary  and  motivation  matters.  Just  as  NAKYC  has  been  the  primary  organization 
establishing  guidelines  for  ECE.  the  Division  of  Early  Childhood  (DEC).  Council  for 
Excepliortal  Children  has  been  (he  primary  organization  establishing  guidelines  and 
ensuring  a level  of  beginning  and  continuing  profestdonal  competence  within  ECSE 
(McCollum,  Meixan.  McCanan,  & Kniscr.  1989).  DEC  has  developed  and  established 
recommended  practices  for  prolesaionals  vvorking  with  young  children  wilh  special 
needs.  Jlicsc  practices  support  the  use  of  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  (DEC  Task 
Force  on  Recommended  Practice.s.  199.1). 

Iiniflcd  Eaiiy  Childhood  Teacher  Preparation  Prtigrams 

Dnillcd  early  childhood  (Unified)  icachcr  preparation  programs  prepare 
pnscrvicc  teachers  to  serve  all  children,  including  lliose  with  special  needs.  ITicsc 
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prognini:i  lypicallv  draw  upon  philosophy  and  practice  fmm  both  the  fields  of  ECR  and 
ECSE  (Burton  et  al,  IdPJ;  Gargiulo  ct  al.,  1997|.  In  many  ways,  Unified  Icachcr 
preparalion  programs  arc  ideal  because  Ihe  kr>ow ledge  base  and  practices  in  ECE  and 
ECSE  arc  very  similar  (e.g-  both  work  with  young  childirn  at  various  developmental 
levels  and  should  possess  the  ability  to  establish  positive,  racaningfui  relationships  with 
families)  lAppl,  1995;  (iarguilo,  Sluder.  & Streiletibe^er,  1997;  Kempic,  Hanle,  Correa, 
irott.  1994;  Lowenthal.  1992).  Eutthemore.  professionals  in  Ihe  fields  of  ECE  and 
ECSE  have  voiced  their  suppon  of  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  by  positing  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  end  segregated,  categorical,  leacher  preparation  programs  (Bunon 
clal..  1992;  DEC  Task  Eorcc  on  Recommended  Practices.  1993;  OargitiioA  Sluder. 
1997;  Miller.  I992;NAEYC.  1 996;  see  also  Bredekamp,  1993;  Myers.  Griffin,  leickei, 
Taylor,  & Wheeler.  1998;  Lowenthal,  1992;  Safford.  1989).  In  lacL  coraeniporary 
research  refutes  a categorical  approach  to  teacher  preparalion  training  (Ganner  41  Lipsky, 
1987;  Miiler,  1992),  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  have  the  potential  to  train 
eariy  childhood  teachers  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  children  in  a variety  of  sellings 
(Garguiliielal..  1997).  With  full  inclusion,  more  and  more  children  with  special  needs 
ore  being  included  in  early  childhood  programs  designed  fnr  typically  developing 
children  (Garguiloecal.,  1997;  Sexton,  I99S;  Wolcry,  Brookfield  el  aL  1993;  Woleij. 
Holcombe  el  ah.  1993:  Wolcry.  Iloleombc-Ugon  el  al.,  1993;  Wolcry,  Schroeder  el  al„ 
1994).  Asa  result,  “early  childhood  educators  arc  going  to  become  incicftsingly 
responsible  for  leaching  young  children  with  special  needs"  (Gajguilo  clal.,  1997.  p. 

] 37).  The  concept  of  eollahoralion  across  the  fields  of  ECE  and  ECSE  holds  a great  deal 
of  promise  (Myers  el  al.,  1998).  Teachers  trained  in  these  programs  will  be  prepared  lo 


provide  early  education  services  which  arc  dcvelopmenially  and  individually  appropriate 
(Gargiulo  4:  Sluder.  1M7).  As  a result  of  their  teacher  preparation  Iraitiing- they  are  able 
to  draw  upon  effective  piaetices  from  dte  fields  of  HCB  and  bCSE. 

DilTerenccH  in  Early  C hildhood  Rducatinn  and  Earl)  Childhood  Special  Education 
Teacher  Training  Programs'  Practices,  Goals,  and  Outcomes 

ilisioricolly.  educational  philosophy  and  practice  have  dilTcred  between  ECE  and 
BCSBiBrcdehamp,  19Mt  Button  el  al-  1 992;  Wolciy  & Wilbeis.  1994).  As  discussed 
earlier.  ECE  education  has  been  traditionally  grounded  in  constructivism  while  ECSE  has 
been  largely  based  on  behavioral  theory  (Smith  & Bredekamp,  M>9h;  sec  also  Wolery, 
Wens.*  Holcombe.  1994;  Wolery  & Wilbers,  1994).  More  often  than  not.  ECE  and 
ECSE  hove  mnintnined  seporatc  programs  and  services.  Thus,  it  was  possible  for  ECE 
and  ECSE  educators  to  keep  their  educational  philosophies  and  preclices  separate  (Smith 
&.  Bredekamp.  1998).  However,  in  recent  years  more  children  with  special  needs  are 
being  included  inearly  childhood  classrooms  (Sexton.  1998;  Wolery.  Brookfield  ct  al.. 
1993;  Wolery.  Holcombe. « a)..  1993;  Wolery.  Kolcomhc-l.lgon  ct  al,.  1993;  Wolery, 
Sehrocderct  al..  1994)  resulting  in  professionals  from  a variety  of  fields  working 
together.  This  sometimes  results  in  the  blending  of  techniques  and  practices  (Sec  Kllgo 
clal..  1999).  However,  at  other  times,  it  results  in  healed  debalcs  on  approprialc  pmctice 
(Smith  & Bredekamp.  1998;  sec  also  Bredekamp,  1993;  Carta.  1994;  Carla.  1995;  Cana 
& Schwartz.  Atwater,  4 McConnell,  1991;  Carta.  Alwuter.  Schwartz.  & McCcnmell. 

1 993:  Johnson  & Johnson.  1992;  Johnson  & Johnson.  1993:  Johnson  & Johnson.  1994). 
Unfonunolelv,  manv  perceive  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  techniques  and  pmcliccs 
in  the  fields  of  ECE  and  ECSE  as  incompatible.  For  cxrunple.  some  behavioral 
techniques  (e.g.,  tangible  rewards)  used  in  ECSE  have  been  criticized  by  ECE  educators 


(Mourns  & Roopnarinc,  1 987;  see  also  Wolcry  & Bredekamp.  1994).  Smilh& 
Biedekamp  { 1 998)  suggest  iheilhe  ceduiigues  and  practices  uiili/«d  niihin  thenso  fields 
should  not  bcperecived  as  incompatible  but  as  complimenlar)'.  tcprcseniing  dilTetem 
points  on  a continuum  {sec  also  Appl.  1995:  Bredekamp  & Rosegrani.  1995:  Kcmple  cl 
nl,  l994;Lowenlhol.  1992).  Funhemtorc.  Smith  i Bredekamp  (1 998)  propose  that  a 
wide  range  of  strategies  con  be  viewed  as  appropriate  and  that  techniques  and  practices 
should  be  selected  and  tailored  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  chMd(ren). 

The  dirrenmccs  between  ECE  and  ECSH  educatuni'  beliefs  about 
developmental Iv  appropriate  practices,  specifically  those  held  about  behavioral 
techniques  and  practices,  has  drawn  little  empirical  research,  although  they  are  easily 
perceived  from  a review  of  contemporary  literature  from  both  fields.  However,  whal  is 
meant  by  developmenlally  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices 
requires  some  discussion  before  beliefs  about  them  can  be  evaluated. 

Developmenlally  Appropriate  Practice 

The  NAHYC  (the  largest  organlaition  of  early  childhood  educators)  hasas  ils 
mission  "to  act  on  behalf  of  children  by  improving  Ihe  quality  of  programs  and  ramng 
public  awareness  about  what  constitutes good  quality'’(Bredekamp.  I997.p.39|.  In 
1987,  in  response  to  a growing  trend  toward  more  fornval  academic  instruction  in  the 
early  childhood  cla-ssroom,  the  NAEYC  published  its  position  on  Developmenlally 
Appropriate  Practice  (DAP)  guidelines  (Bredekamp.  1997:  Cano.  1 995;  see  also 
Gcsiwicki.  1999).  These  guidelines  attempted  to  clarify  types  ordcvclopmcnially 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  practices  for  children  between  birth  and  age  eight 
(Bredekamp.  1987).  Of  course,  it  would  he  impossible  for  NAEYC  to  describe  all 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  praciices.  Therefore.  NAEYC  has  only  attempted  to  agree 


on  some  rawonoble  ond  reliable  principles  to  guide  early  childhood  professionals  In  their 
decision  making  (Bredekarap.  1997).  Essentially,  the  DAP  guidelines  ailempi  to  assist 
profcs-sionols  inKCE  classrooms  in  making  judgments  by  informing  their  decision 
making  (Geslwicki.  1999). 

NAEYC  indiemes  that  the  UAP  Ciuidelines  are  based  on  child  development 
knowledgelBtedckainp&C'opple.  1997),  NAEYC  taking  the  posilion  that  "prognims 
designed  for  young  children  tdiould  be  based  on  whal  is  known  about  young  children" 
(HtedekampA  Coppic,  1997,  p.v).  Considering  child  development  knowledge  la 
csscnliol  forHCE  teachers,  because  it  assists  them  in  understanding  how  children  learn. 
As  a result,  early  childhood  teachers  can  better  stnieture  the  learning  environment  so  that 
children  arc  pre.scnicd  with  experiences  thai  are  engaging,  achievable,  and  challenging 
(Gestwicki,  1999).  Insummary,  dcvelopmentally  appropriate  practice  decisionsaie ones 
based  on  child  developmeni  knowledge,  each  Individual  child,  the  child's  family,  and  the 
child's  culture  (Brvdekiinip  & Copple.  1997;  Ciestwicki.  1999). 

In  19g7.  the  release  of  the  DAP  uuidelines  sparked  numerous  debates  among  ECE 
educators  regarding  the  clarity  and  interpretation  of  the  practices  presented  (Bradekamp. 
1997;  Brcdckamp&  Coppic.  1997;  see  also  Kessler,  1991;  Mallory  & New,  1994; 
Swadencr  & Kessler,  1991).  Many  ECE  educators  fell  that  NAEYC  had  oversimplified 
l)te  concepl  ofDAP  (Brudekomp.  1997).  These  debates  and  professional  literature  on  this 
lopic  contribuled  to  a new  knowledge  base.  NAEYC  responded  to  this  new  information 
by  revising  its  position  slaieracnt.  which  was  released  in  1997. 

The  newly  released  guidelines  (Bredekamp  i Copple.  1997)  cxpandandclarify- 
Ihedclinitinnofdevelopmenlally  appropriate  practice  (Uredekamp,  1997).  In  the  revised 
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Buidclincs.  NAEYC  posited  chat  dcvelopmentally  appropriate  practice  builds  on  three 
important  kinds  of  information  and  knowledge:  {a)'bwhal  is  known  about  child 
development  and  learning;  (b)  what  is  known  about  the  strengths,  interests,  and  needs  of 
the  individual  children  in  the  group;  iirtd  (e)  knowledge  of  the  sociai  and  cultural  contexts 
in  which  children  live"  (NAEVC  1997.  8-9).  Kurihemiote.  these  guidelines  describe  a 
continuum  of  leaching  practices  by  irreludingmorc  examples  of  inappropriate  and 
appropriate  practices  than  the  previous  guidelines  released  ten  years  earlier.  The  newly 
revised  DAP  autdelines  suggest  thal  Icachers  sitould  find  the  appropriate  balance  beiwven 
adult-initialed  and  child-initiated  learning  in  the  ECE  classroom.  Thus.  ECE  loachera  are 
not  overly  passive  or  overly  directive  (Bredekamp.  1997).  Berk  & Winslcr{1995) 
suggest  that  the  role  of  the  developmentally  appropriate  classroom  is  a complex  one  that 

eonslruclion  of  knowledge. 

Unfortunately,  developmentally  appropriate  practice  has  often  been 
misinterpreted.  Many  individaals  in  ECE  have  interpreted  the  DAP  euidelines  as  a 
curriculum.  However,  developmentally  appropriate  practice  "Isnola  cumculum:  it  is  not 
a rigid  set  ofstandoids  thal  dictate  practice.  Bather,  it  is  a Framework,  a philosophy,  or 
on  approach  to  working  with  young  children"  (Bredekamp  & Rosegrtuil.  1992.  p.  4).  In 
addiliun.  some  have  interpreted  ihn  DAP  auiddincs  as  hostile  to  behavioral  techniques 
and  practices  (sue  Duncan.  Kentple.  & Smith.  2000).  Howevo-.  the  concept  of  a 
continuum  of  apprupriatc  practices  precludes  any  categorical  exclusion  of  particular 


chniques  and  practices. 


Behavioral  Techniques  and  Practices 

Behavioral  theory  holds  that  behaviors  acquired  and  displayed  by  )Viin|;  children 


can  be  anriimlcd  aJraosi  exclusively  lo  iheir  envimmnem.  Hehavicrisis  believe  Ihai  by 
improving  children's  environtnenus  and  selecting  approprinie  leaching  practices  and 
moicrials  young  children  can  be  laughi  to  develop  almost  any  competency  (Peters. 
Neisworlh.  & Yawhey.  19S6:  Schloss&  SmiUi.  1998).  Behavioral  theorists  assert  that  oil 
behavior  is  sandwiched  belwecn  antecedent  and  consequent  events  and  that  the  nature 
and  quality  of  these  events  delennines  hilure  behavium  (Craighead,  Kazdin.  & Mohoney. 
1976;  Kazdin,  1994;  Peters  « al..  1986;  Schloss&  Smith,  1998).  Thus,  they  suppose, 
one  can  engineer  behavior  changes  in  directions  deemed  appropriate  by  the  child,  school 
and  even  society  by  simply  managing  the  environment  of  children. 

The  extension  of  cxperimv*ntal  methods  of  behavioral  theory  lo  applied  settings, 
such  as  the  classroom,  has  generated  a relatively  new  area  of  research  known  as  applied 
behavior  analysis  (Baer.  Wolf.  & Risley.  l968;Kazdin.  1977, 1994).  Applied  behavior 
analysis  was  first  idenliried  by  Baer.  Wolf,  and  Risicy  In  the  find  JoiimaJ  of  Applied 
Behavior  Analysis  in  1968  (Kazdin,  1977.  1994).  Spccilloilly,  Baer.  Wolf,  and  Risley 
( 1 968)  defined  applied  behavior  aitalysis  as  the  "process  of  applying  sometimes  tentative 
principles  of  behavior  to  the  improvement  of  specillc  behavior  and  simultaneously 
evaluating  whether  or  not  any  changes  noted  arc  indeed  attributable  to  the  process  of 
application"  (p.  91).  Baer  and  colleagues'  definition  explicitly  distinguished  applied 
behavior  analysis  from  previous  basic  operant  research  both  in  terms  of  methodology  and 
substance  (Kazdin.  1977).  Kislorically.  applied  behavior  analysis  has  been  grounded  in 
Watson's  and  Pavlov's  behavioral  theories,  which  hold  that  all  behaviors  arc  merely 
learned  responses  lo  environmental  stimuli.  However,  applied  behavior  analysis  draws 


Trom  iheorius  ormpondcm  condiiioning,  upcmm  conditioning,  and  model  loaming 
((Brown,  Pryewanslcy.  & Shullc,  199d;  Scltlo5S&  Smith.  1998). 

Applied  behavior  analysis  is  gcnenilly  concerned  with  increasing  or  decreasing 
specific  behaviors  and  then  maintaining  those  bchavioml  changes  under  current 
environmental  conditions  (Dertz  ft  Repp.  l983;Kaadin.  1977.  1994:  Manin<t  Pear. 
l98St  Schloss  &.  Smith,  1998).  Surprisingly,  only  2%  of  the  Held  of  applied  behavior 
analysis  isconeemed  with  reducing  maladaptive  behavior  (Deiis&  Repp;  l9K3;Repp. 
19g3).  Kowcvcr.lhisarca  still  remains  of vital  interest  to  many  researchers.  Rtxiucing 
maladaptive  behaviors  is  also  of  primary  concern  to  elinieions  and  teachers.  Applied 
behavior  analysis  concerned  with  reducing  malndapiivc  behavior  usually  Involves  one  of 
three  principles:  rcinforcemcnl.  esiirtclion.  or  punishment  (Schloss  & Smith,  1998). 
Historically,  punishment  procedures  have  been  widely  used  to  reduce  inappropriate 
behaviors.  However,  in  recent  years  numerous  complex  legal  and  ethical  issues  have 
arisen  regarding  the  use  of  these  procedures  (Dcila&  Repp.  l983;Kozdin.  l978;Kazdin. 
1994:  Martin*  Pear.  1988;  Polsgrove & Ricrh,  1993;  Schloss* Smith.  1998).  Asa 
result,  rcsearchcni  have  sought  to  develop  less  controversial  altemalive  methods  of 
reducing  hehnviors  through  the  application  cfitrinrorcement.  Such  procedures  have  been 
referred  to  as  positive  reductive  behaviors  or  rcinforcemcnl  based  reductive  pmccdurcs 
(Pciu*  Repp.  1983).  In  addition  to  avoiding  many  of  the  conlroveisial  issues 
surrounding  the  application  of  aversive  reduction  techniques,  positive  reduction 
lechnique.s  rrequcmly  result  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  applied  behavior 
analysis,  os  they  focus  on  reinforcing  impiuvcd  behavior  (Dcilz*  Repp.  1983). 
Furthcmiore,  there  has  been  a recent  emphasis  on  men:  antecedent  based  techniques. 


rather  Ilian  consequence  based  mcchods,  leading  professionals  lo  focus  icssonihe 
manipulaiion  of  consequences  ihnn  has  been  typical  of  behavioral  techniques  and 
practices  {Homer  el  itl.,  1990).  These  onlccedem  based  methods  focus  on  the  conditions 
that  occur  immediately  before  the  target  behavior  ( Wolcry.  Bailey,  & Sugai.  1988). 

These  antecedent  based  methods  arc  considered  less  controversial  than  traditional 
behavioral  mcihod.s . 

Applied  Behavior  Analysis  in  the  Rarly  Childhood  C'lassroam 
Applied  behavior  analysis  is  frequently  used  by  many  professionals  in  education, 
including  those  in  early  childhood  settings  (e,g.  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  school 
psychologists;  Gricgler,  1977;  Schloss  & Smith.  1998).  In  fncl.  applied  behavior  analysi.s 
has  been  applied  more  in  classnxtms  than  in  any  other  setting  {Kozdin,  1978).  To  the 
chagrin  of  its  detractors,  researchers  have  cominually  demonstrated  that  appiied  behavior 
analysis  techniques  and  practices  arc  successful  in  public  school  settings  with  diverse 
populations.  Including  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  and  children  with 
special  needs  iGordan  & Browne.  1989;  Kazdin,  1977,  1985;  Martin  & Pear.  1988; 
Mounts  & Roopnorine,  1987;  Schloss  & Smith.  1998).  Because  applied  behavior 
analysis  has  been  demonstrated  os  effective  in  preventing  and  remedying  problematic 
behaviors  in  the  classroom  setting,  valuable  inslmciion  lime  is  increased  as  teachers  no 
longer  have  to  iniemipi.  postpone,  or  delay  lessons  to  deal  with  problematic  behaviors 
(e.g..  siudcnls  not  completing  assignments,  foiling  lo  Ibliow  directions,  inattention, 
arguing,  fighting;  Schloss  & Smith.  1998). 

many  distinct  advantages  over  other  frequently  used  models  le.g.,  psychody'itsmic. 
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medica],  ecological)  implcmcnicd  in  Ihe  classroom  (Ka/din.  1977;  Schloss&  Smilh. 
1998).  Appliul  bchovior  analysis  lechniqucs  and  ptacUces  can  be  used  by  mosi  school 
personnel.  Training  orpersoiuicl  to  implement  applied  behacior  analysis  can  usually  be 
accomplished  quickly  and  easily  through  coursev.oik  and  supervised  practice,  and  Ihe 
resources  necessary  to  implement  these  techniques  are  normally  minimal  and  readily 
available  (Schloss&  Smith,  1998;  Woleiy,  1994).  Applied  behavior  onalyds  also 
requires  a continual  evaluation  pruecss.  During  this  evaluation  process  Ihe  value  of 
techniques,  practices,  and  materials  being  used  are  assessed.  Ihus.  evaluation  facilitnU-s 
Ihe  cfTeclive  use  of  teacher  and  student  lime,  because  inefrcciive  techniques,  practices, 
and  materials  are  revised  or  discarded  (Schloss  & Smith,  1998). 

Crilieisnis  for  (Tassroom  Applicalion 

Although  the  merits  of  behavior  analysis  techniques  and  practices  in  classroom 
sellings  have  been  widely  recognized,  like  many  areas  in  which  applied  behavior 
snaJvsis  has  been  itrptemenicd,  there  has  been  erilieism  related  to  its  use  (Schloss  & 
Smith.  1998).  Some  professionals,  including  ones  in  BCI:  and  liCSE.  view  applied 
behavior  analysis  techniques  and  practices  as  "inappropriate”  (Strain  et  ai..  1992).  In 
fact,  Ihcrc  has  been  an  ongoing  debate  on  the  appropriateness  of  applied  behavior 
analysis  techniques  and  practices  among  professionals  in  various  early  childhood  settings 
(Strain  el  al„  1992). 

Some  professionals  argue  that  each  individual  has  the  right  to  choose  how  to 
behave,  'rhereforc.  applied  behavior  analysis  techniques  and  practices  that  attempt  to 
change  on  individual's  behavior  are  in  violation  ofhis  or  her  own  free  will  (Martin  & 
Pear,  1 988;  Schloss  & Smith.  1998).  MoRinand  Pear  (1 988)  provided  an  eloquent 
response  to  this  concern  by  pointing  out  that  changing  a student's  behavior  is  the  major 
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goalofeducailon.  llUduubirul  ihai  anyone  w>uld  mgu.- ihai  ii  is  iiupproprliile  to  Icach 
a child  tu  add  oc  subifsci.  which  Is  a Torm  of  behavior  change. 

Some  educalors  aa*conccnicd  with  specific  techniques  and  piaclices  mili/ed  in 
applied  behavior  analysis.  While  this  may  be  ofkgitimaie  concern,  these  fears  can  be 
allayed  byearcful  consideration  of  the  student's  age,  the  severity  and  longevity  of  the 
problem,  the  previous  elTorts  that  have  Ihilcd  to  solve  it.  and  the  possible  erfcciivcness  of 
the  technique  in  solving  the  problem.  Furthcimorc,  techniques  and  practices  should  be 
monitored  and  evaluated  continuously  ISchloss  & Smith.  1998).  Failure  to  carefully 
monitor  and  evaluate  techniques  can  result  in  the  misuse  of  behavioral  techniques  and 
practices.  For  example.  itwouJd  be  inappropriate  lo  "conlror  children  by  only  utilising 
behavioral  lochniques  and  practices  rather  than  providing  stimulating.  developmenloJIy 
appropriate  activities  that  engage  childnm. 

Finally,  some  have  described  applied  behavior  analysis  Icchniques  and  pniclices. 
suchasreinrorcement.asbriberyfKazdin,  1975;  Kohn,  1993;  Schloss*  Smith.  1998; 
Zirpoli.  1995).  These  individuals  argue  that  sludenis  should  not  have  to  be  paid  lo 
behave  or  complete  certain  tasks,  bul  rather  dial  students  should  do  these  things  because 
Iheyare  the  right  thing  to  do<Schloss&  Smith.  1998;  Slainhack.  Payne,  Slainbock.  & 
Payne,  1 973;  Sulzer-AeiirolT&  Mayer.  1997).  Kozdin  (1975)  argued  that  individuals 
who  confuse  leinforcement  and  bribery  do  not  clearly  understand  the  dellniUon  and  intent 
of  each,  slating: 

Bribery  refers  lo  the  illicil  use  of  rewards,  gifts,  or  favors  lo  pervert  judgment  or 
corrupt  the  conduct  of  someone.  With  bribery,  reward  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  behavior,  bul  the  behavior  is  corrupt,  illegn]  or  immoral  in  some  way. 
With  reinforcement.  a.s  typically  employed,  events  are  delivered  for  behaviors 
which  arc  generally  agreed  upon  to  benelii  the  client,  society,  or  both.  (p.  50) 


Kazditi's  orgumcnl  suggesls  ihai  Ihercarc  cltardistinciiuiis  bciwecn  bribery  and  giving 
rcinlbtacmcni  for  appropriate  behaviors.  Zirpoli  nnd  Mellory  (1993)  further  suggest  that 
if  one  fails  to  give  children  their  titicniion  during  appropriate  behaviors,  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  try  to  get  attention  with  inappropriate  behavior.  Most  would  agree  that  children 
behove  themselves  and  coiopletc  ta^  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  however,  oil 
acknowledge  that  some  children  require  asaistance  in  learning  to  do  this.  Reinforeem  can 
enhance  this  learning  over  time  (Schloss  & Smith.  199g).  In  fact,  the  use  of  behavioral 
techniques  and  pmctices.  such  as  roinforcemcm.  does  not  preclude  KCH  and  HCSE 
educators  from  pioviding  children  with  n dcvelopmcntally  oppiopriate  classroom  (see 
Bredekamp  & Copple.  I99S)  that  is  fun.  engaging,  and  csciling  (Wolery.  1994). 

In  addition  to  the  above  criticisms,  Leppet  & Greene  ( 1 973)  a^tied  Ihnt 
reinforcing  educational  perfomtance  with  rewards  rtegatively  impacts  on  students' 
intrinsic  motivation  (see  also  Greene  & Lepper.  1974a.  1974b).  In  particular,  they 
criticiMd  the  use  of  tangible  rewards  for  this  very  reason.  Lepper  and  Greene  (1975) 
conducted  a series  of  espenments.  in  preschool  and  elementary  classrooms,  that  "studied 
the  cfTectsofonering  a child  a tangible  reward  to  engage  In  an  initially  interesting  task 
on  his  subsequent  intrinsic  motivation  to  engage  in  that  task  in  the  absence  ttf  any 
cspeclation  of  external  rewards"  (p.  256;  st?c  also  Greene  and  Lepper.  1974a.  1975b). 

'I'hc  results  of  these  experiments  suggested  that  the  use  of  external  rewards  can 
undermine  intrinsic  motivation  (i.epper  & Greene.  1973),  I lowcver.  a recent  meta- 
analysis  (Corncron  & Pierce,  1994)  of  the  liremlureon  rewards  and  intrinsic  motivation 
has  debunked  Lepper  and  Greene's  conclusion  that  intrinsic  motivation  is  reduced  fay 
rewards,  or  leasi  where  such  rewards  arc  made  contingent  on  performance  or  given 
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uncKpocIcdlv  (Cameron  & Pieroc,  1494. 1496:  Eiscnbcrg  & Cameron.  1446;  1448). 

Thus,  expected  rewards  which  are  not  cnniinBcnt  on  performance  maj  have  a negative 
efTeci  on  intrinsic  mouvaiinn  (Cameron  & Pierce.  i444. 1946;  Bisenberg  & Cameron 
i 996.  i 498).  Aecoiding  to  Cameron  and  Pierce's  ( 1 994)  mcia-anai ysis  of  over  20  jeare  of 
roaearch.  a tangihie  reward  system  that  is  contingent  on  performance  wili  not  hove  a 
negativeeffcct  on  chiidren’s  intrinsic  raolivolion.  in  IhcL  resuils  of  their  niela-anaiysis. 
inciuding  oii  relevant  studies  on  the  topic,  indicated  that  exicmai  rewards  can  he  used  to 
maintain  or  enhance  intrinric  molivalion  in  activities.  Their  resuius  clearly  suggested  that 
the  negative  ctTects  of  rewards  occur  under  very  iimited  conditions  such  as  when  tangihie 
rewards  are  given  without  regard  to  levei  of  performance. 

Behavioral  lotcn*cnttons 

The  principles  of  reinforcement,  extinction,  and  punishment  are  the  working  tools 
of  the  early  childhood  professional  in  crafting  and  implementing  appropriate  hehavioml 
techniques  and  practices  (Schloss  & Smith.  1998).  llndcrxlonding  these  principles  and 
howto  use  them  appropriaiely  as  tools  Isa  first  step  in  understanding  the  Implioaiions 
ihal  applied  behavior  anniysis  has  for  use  in  the  school  setting. 

Reinforoement  is  one  of  the  primary  tools  of  applied  behavior  analysis.  Two 
types  of  reinforcement  ••  positive  and  negative  — act  to  strengthen  behaviors  (Craighead 
ct  of..  1976;  Peters  etaJ..  1986;  Schloss  & Smith.  1998).  A particular  behavior  is  said  to 
be  positively  reinforced  when  the  behavior  is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a rcinforocr 
(e.g,.  pmisc.  money)  which  increases  the  frequency  of  ihal  panicitlar  behavior  (Craighead 
ctal_  1976;  Martin*  Pear.  1 988;  Peters  cl  ai..  I486;  Schloss  & Smith.  1998).  Positive 
rcinforccis  may  be  used  to  strengthen  a variety  of  behaviors.  In  contiasL  negative 


rcinforccis  generally  ailempl  lo  increase  the  desired  behavicTby  removing  something 
impleasant  (c.g.,  escaping  an  argument,  receiving  an  interior  grade).  Rcmrurcemenl  is 
also  an  effective  method  for  reducing  inappropriale  behavior  by  reinforcing  positive 
alternatives  to  the  undcsired  behavior  (Webber  & Scheuermann.  1991).  Research  has 
demonstrated  that  young  children’s  behaviors,  oppropriate  and  inappropriate,  increase 
when  they  are  positively  reinforced  (Woleiy.  1994),  Best  pniciice  dictates  that  leachers 
use  a variety  of  leinrorcemenl  procedures  to  reward  and  encourage  students  iSchloss  & 
Smith.  1998).  I’urlhcrmoic,  rcinlbrcemem  is  effective  in  supporting  children's 
development  and  learning  in  the  early  childhood  classroom  (Wolery,  1994), 

There  are  several  types  of  reinforeers  Itiai  are  frequently  used  b>' early  childhood 
teachers.  Generally,  reinfoiterscan  be  placed  within  oneofthree  categories:  social, 
activity,  and  tangible. 

Social  Reinforeers.  Teachers  employ  social  reinforeers  when  they  use 
iolcrpcrsona]  inleroctionsas  a rcinforeer(Sch]oss  £ Smith.  1998).  Social  reinforeers  can 
be  verbal  or  nonverbal  (Aibcno  & Imutman,  1986;  SuJzer<Azdrofr£  Mayer,  1991). 
Sontc  esamplc.s  of  commonly  used  social  reinforeers  include  praise,  hugs,  smiles,  and 
pals  on  ihe  bach.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  social  reinforeers  are  very  effeeiive 
when  used  appropriately  (Sulzcr>A:ran)fr&  Mayer.  1991).  One  of  the  major  advantages 
of  social  reinforeers  is  that  they  arc  convenient,  practical,  and  not  very  intrusive  lAlbeno 
& Troutman,  1986;  SuIzcr-AzarofI'  & Moyer,  1991),  In  addition,  social  reinlbrces  can  he 
easily  paired  with  other  types  of  relitfoieers  such  as  activity  and  tangible  (SuJzcr<AsarolT 
& Mayer,  1991).  Social  irinfoieersare  (he  most  frequently  employed  type  of  reinibreer 
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in  eariy  childhood  classrooms.  Fuithcrmorc,  teachers  display  less  resisiartce  to  using 
social  reinforcerslhan  aclivily  or  langibie  rcinroiccrs|Sul/.er-AzarofT&  Mayer.  1992). 

AcHvily  Hcinforccn.  Teachers  employ  activity  rcinforcers  when  Ihey  use  access 
to  an  enjoyable  activity  as  a rebiforter(Sul!ter-As!iiinfl*&  Mayer.  1991).  Some  examples 
of  commonly  used  activity  rcinforcers  include  extra  playground  time,  being  classroom 
helper  or  anv  other  special  privilege  {Sulxer-AyarolTA  Mayer.  1991).  When  teachers 
utilize  activity  rcinforcers  they  employ  a "special"  activity  immediately  following  Ihe 
behavior  they  want  to  increase.  Activity  leinlbicers  are  the  second  most  ftepucnily 
employed  relnforcer  in  the  early  childhood  classroom  lAlbertoA  Trorrtntan.  1990).  This 
is  because  they  are  less  intrusive  and  mote  transferable  Ihnn  tangible  reinforcers  (Sulzer- 
Azaion'& Mayer.  1991). 

Tangible  Reinforcers.  I'eachers  employ  tangible  reinfnrccrs  when  they  use  any 
moicrial  or  edible  item  as  a remfotver  (Harlan.  1996).  Some  commonly  used  Iringihlc 
reinforcers  in  early  childhood  sellings  include  small  prizes,  trinkets,  toys,  tokens,  candy 
and  various  foods.  Tangible  reinforcers  are  oflen  the  most  powerful  type  of  leinforcer. 

In  fact,  when  used  appropriately  they  almosi  always  guarantee  immediate  success 
(Alberto  a Troutman,  1990;  O'Leary.  Poulos.  & Dcitie.  1972)  even  when  social  activity 
reinforcers  have  been  unsuccessful.  Funhermore,  tangible  reinftircers  can  be  used  to 
modify  a variety  of  belinviois.  Unfortunalely,  tangible  rcinforcers  ate  very  intrusive  and 
oflen  require  more  icaehcr  time  and  commitment  then  social  and  activity  leinforcers.  As 
a result,  the  uscofianglble  reinforcers  with  young  children  has  been  highly  controversial. 
They  are  frequently  rtsed  as  a "11151  resort"  or  limited  lo  children  with  severe  behavior 
problems  (Vaughn.  Bos.  & Schumra,  1997).  When  used,  langiblc  reinforcers  should  be 


pninil  with  social  rcinfopcers.  Evenlually-  after  Ihc  desired  behavior  is  achieved  ihc 
langible  reinforeer  will  then  he  gradually  faded  out  and  the  social  reinforcer  will  beihe 
only  rcinroruer  employed. 

Puaishmcnl 

Punishment  is  anolher  lool  used  in  applied  bebavioranalysis.  Thcleehnical 
deliniiion  of  punishment  differs  substantial  ly  from  Ihc  everyday  use  of  the  term  (Schloss 
it  Smith,  1998;Kuzdin,  1994).  Punishment  is  typically  defined  as  providing  an 
unpleasant  consequence  following  misbehavior  (Schloss  & Smith.  1 998).  However,  the 
technical  dellnition  includes  an  additional  requirement,  that  tite  frequency  of  the 
responses  must  be  decreased.  (Kastdin,  1994).  "Punishment  in  the  technical  sense  is 
dellncd  solely  by  Ihc  elTcet  on  behavior"  (Kazdin.  1994,  p.  38).  it  is  extremely  important 
that  individuals  using  this  technique  undurstaitd  the  differertce  between  Ihc  technical  and 
popular  derinilions  (Kaadin.  1994;  Schloss  & Smith,  1998).  Just  as  there  are  two  kinds  of 
reinforcement,  positive  and  negative,  there  are  also  two  difTereni  kinds  of  punishment, 
positive  and  negative  (Craighead  el  al..  1976).  A particular  behavior  is  sard  to  be 
positively  punished  when  Ihc  behavior  is  followed  by  the  presentaiion  of  a punisher  (c.g_ 
paddling)  that  decreases  the  frequency  of  that  particular  behavior.  In  contrast,  negative 
punishers  attempt  to  increase  the  desired  behavior  by  removing  something  pleasant  (e.g., 
iime.oui)|CamaniB.  1 992;  Craighead  et  al..  1976;  Peters  ciol..  1985;  Schloss  & Smith. 
1998).  It  Is  important  to  note  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  punishment,  as 
they  ore  frequently  confused  (Craighead  cl  a)..  1976).  WIten  used  appropriately, 
punishment  can  be  highly  eHccirvc  However,  there  are  several  side  effects  from 
punishment  ihni  have  caused  iia  use  in  applied  sellings  In  be  questioned.  Some  possible 
side  elTects  include  increased  emoiional  responding,  avoidance  of  Ihc  punishing  agent. 
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and  iiTiilalionof  the  use  of  punirfimcTU  iCfaigheodelol.,  1976).  Furtheimore,  the  ethical 
use  of  puridmient  has  been  discus.>ied  exioisively  tSchloss  It  Smith,  1998). 

Eilxtinction 

Extinction  is  a tool  that  v.ojks  in  conjunction  with  rcinfomement  to  achieve  the 
dcsiicd  objectives  of  applied  behavior  analysis.  By  discontinuing  rcinforcers.  the  elTect 
of  the  reinfoiecrs  on  the  target  hchavior  is  reduced  and  evenuially  extinguished  overtime 
(ICaadin.  l994;Maitin&  Pear.  1988;  Schlossdt  Smith.  1993).  School  personnel 
frequently  use  extinction  to  reduce  inappropriate  orul  olT-task  behaviors,  particularly 
where  the  reinforcers  for  such  maladaptive  behavior  can  be  isolated  and  contrullcd 
(Polsgrovc&Rieth,  1983).  Forcxample.some  children  engage  in  maladaptive  behavior 
to  attract  attention  to  themselves.  If  the  rein  forcer  of  that  behavior,  anentioru  is 
discontinued,  the  predicted  result  would  be  less  of  the  maladaptive  behavior.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  reinforcer  can  be  accomplished  by  the  teacher  ignoring  the 
children's  behavior.  Extinction  can  thus  be  an  important  tool  for  the  interventionist  in 
fashioning  strategies  for  applied  behavior  analysis. 

Conciusioo 

In  recent  yeata.  behavioral  techniques  and  praclicca  have  been  largely  criticized 
by  many  ECE  professionals  and  have  frequently  been  labeled  as  developmentally 
inappropriate  tsec  Duncan  el  al..  2000).  )lowcver,  many  of  these  professionals  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  some  of  the  most  effective  and  widely  used  techniques  and 
practices  in  ECK  settings  arc  grounded  in  bchovioral  theory  iSirabt  et  ah.  1992;  Wolery. 
I9'M;  sec  also  Gordon  It  Browne.  1989;  Kozdin,  1977.  1985:  Martin  & Pear.  1938: 
Mounts*  Roopnarine.  1987;  Schloss*  Smith,  1998).  Funhermore,  as  reflected  in  the 
DAP  guidelines  IBredekamp,  1987;  Bredekamp*  Topple,  1997).  the  appropriateness  of 


cvriAin  Techniques  and  practices  is  measured  on  a euntinuum.  Therefore,  calei^orical 
exclusion  of  one  type  of  Technique  or  pracliee  is  inconsislenl  with  dcvelopmenlally 
uppropriale  pracliee. 

The  purpose  of  This  study  is  To  evaluaie  pieservicc  icacheia'  beliefs  about 
developmcniaJly  appropriate  praedee.  specifically  behavioral  techniques  and  practices 
ECE.  ECSE.  and  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs,  and  to  compare  the  beliefs 
helncen  these  three  groups  for  the  purpose  ofidenlifying  significant  similarities  and 
differences.  Specifically,  this  research  study  will  address  Ute  following  questions: 

I.  What  beliefs  do  preservicc  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE,  and  Unified 
teacher  preparation  programs  hold  about  devclopmentally 
appropriate  practices? 

1 Are  there  sigiiillcani  differences  In  beliefs  about  dcvelopmenlolly 
appropriate  practices  between  preservicc  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE. 
and  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs? 

3.  Are  there  sinilslically  significant  nnd  noioworlhy  relationships 
between  beliefs  about  dcvelopmenuilly  appropriate  practices  and 
individual  chaiaclerislics  (c.g.,  chronological  ages,  years  of 
experience)  of  early  childhood  preservice  teachers? 

4,  What  beliefs  do  preservice  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and  Unified 
teacher  preparation  programs  hold  about  the  use  of  behavioral 


kchniques  and  praciicc.s? 
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5.  Are  there  significant  difTerences  in  beliefs  about  behavioral 
techniques  and  pracl ices  between  prcservice  teachers  in  ECE, 

ECSE,  nnd  tjnirred  teacher  praporation  programs? 

6.  Ace  there  statistically  significant  and  naleworthy  reladonships 
between  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  arut  practices  and 
individual  characteristics  (e.g.,  chronological  ages,  years  of 
experience)  of  early  childhood  preservice  teachers? 

The  study  of  beliefs  between  prescrvicc  teachersaltending  ECE.  ECSE.  nnd 
Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  on  such  topics  asdevclopmenlolly  appropriate 
practices  and  behavioral  lechniques  and  practices  should  help  researchers  to  explore 
possible  nrens  for  preservicc  teacher  preparation  program  improvemcm  and  to  understand 
aitd  identify  difTerences  in  professional  practices.  tAhile  much  remairtslo  be  studied 
about  leachenr'  beliefs  and  practices,  this  study  will  augment  the  krtowledgeba.se  and 
assist  others  in  developing  approaches  to  teacher  pnrparalion  that  are  based  on  actual  data 


and  sound  theory. 


CHAPTERS 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 
Participants  SaiDpling  Procedures,  dt  Setting 
Participants  in  the  study  wercSSS  preservice  teachers  attending  14  difTcrcnl 
colieges  and  univeisitics  throughout  the  United  States  (Midwest  * 2;  Northeast  = i; 

South  - 9;  Southwest  - U West  = i).  The  snmpic  consisted  of  242  preservicc  teachers 
attending  eariy  childhood  education  (ECE)  teacher  preparation  pfogmms,  35  preservicc 
teachers  ollending  early  childhood  special  education  (ECSEj  teacher  prepuralion 
programs,  and  78  preservice  teachers  attending  unified  early  childhood  (Unified)  teacher 
preparation  programs.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  study,  students  receiving  dusi  certificiuion 
in  ECE  and  ECSE  were  piaced  in  the  Unified  group  for  program  of  study.  Tabie  i 
sumimirizes  the  participants'  program  of  study  by  university. 

Descriplioo  of  Programs 

The  classificulion  of  the  various  programs  of  study  at  these  universities  into  three 
generai  eateries  was  hosed  on  each  participant's  description  of  their  individuai 
program.  However,  the  principsi  investigator  cunducled  a ludiraentafy  anaiysisoflhe 
curriculurn  content  of  each  of  these  programs  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Spccifieoiiy, 
upper-division  courses  were  classified  into  curriculum  comenl  areas  using  a modified 
version  of  a questionnaire  developed  by  Kcmple  ( 1 994)  (Appendix  A).  Unforlutialcly. 
course  desecipUuns  were  not  available  from  ail  of  the  participating  universities, 
i'hemforc.  the  principui  investigator  classified  all  courses  solely  on  their  title.  The 
information  presented  in  Table  2 is  solely  for  infomtational  purposes,  and  no  conclusions 
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were  drawn  bvihe  principal  invcsiigaior  regarding  Ihe  conicm  and  rankcup  of  ihe 
programs.  KurUicr  analysis  of  Ihc  dau  is  beyond  ihc  scope  oflhissuidy. 

Individual  PanieipanI  Characteristics 

Panicipams  ranged  in  age  from  1 8 lo  44  years  fM  - 22.  SD=  3.7d>.  emd  984*  were 
female.  Of  the  total  panieipanla.  89^i  described  themselves  as  White.  5%  as  Hispanic. 
4?4  as  Black,  and  294  as  Other.  Most  (5594)  of  the  participants  were  seniors.  43% 
juniors.  1%  sophomores,  and  1%  freshmen.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  panicipants  had 
at  least  one  prior  field  placement  at  the  lime  of  the  study.  A summary  of  the  porticiponls' 
demographics  and  placement  history,  os  well  as  current  year  of  study  in  their  program  is 
included  in  Table  3.  Chi  Square  analyses  went  not  conducted,  hccause  there  were  too 
few  cases  per  cell.  Too  few  coses  per  cell  adversely  alTects  the  stability  of  the  statistic 
(Agresti.  1990). 
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Teschcr  Beliefs  Scale  |TBS) 


The  Teschef  Beliefs  Scale  (TBS|  was  originally  developed  by  Charlcswoith  el  ol. 
(IWIIlorefleci  Ihc  Naiionol  AssociUion  for  the  Educalionof  Young  Children  (NAEYC) 
guidelines  firsi  published  in  YaaJilChildren.  (1986).  Because  Ihe  original  suidy  wasa 
pilol  sludy.  the  scale  was  lunher  developed  and  revised  by  Charleswunh.  Han,  Buns, 
Thoinassoneial.  (1993).  During  this  revlson,  a few  items  were  eliminaied  because  they 
did  not  load  on  any  contponcnt  in  the  first  principal  components  analysis,  and  the  TBS 
was  updated  to  reflect  changes  in  the  (NAEYC)  guidelines  publitdied  in  1987 
(Bredehainp,  1987;  Charleswoith.  Han,  Buru,  Thomasson  et  al..  1993). 

The  first  item  on  the  scale  asks  respondents  to  rale  in  order  of  imponnnee  the 
amount  of  influence  various  school  professionals,  state  regulations,  and  parents  have  on 
the  way  a leucher  plans  and  implements  instruction.  The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire 
consists  of  36  items  related  to  developmenially  appropriate  and  dcvelopmemally 
inappropriate  belief  statements.  Ptirticiponts  use  a Liken  scale  ranging  from  1 (Not 
Important  Al  Ali)io  5 (Esltemely  Important)  (Charlesworth,  Hart  Buns,  Thomasson  cl 
al..  1993).  Twenty-two  of  the  items  on  the  TBS  represent  develnpmentnlly  appropriate 
beliefs  and  14  of  Ihc  items  represent  dnvelupmcntally  inappropriate  beliefs. 
Dcvelopmemally  inappropriate  items  arc  reverse  scored  during  data  analysis.  All  of  the 
TBS  items  rcpresenl  areas  of  icinderganen  instruclion  specified  in  the  NAEYC  DAP 
fiuidc lines  tBredekamp.  1987;  Chiirleswonh.  Man.  Burts.  Thomasson  el  al„  1993). 

To  eaamine  the  content  validity  of  the  TBS,  as  reponed  by  Ihe  developers  of  the 
questionnaire  (Charieswonh.  Han.  Buns.  Thomasson  etal..  1993),  the  questionaajrc 
re^ascs  vvere  supported  by  the  results  of  ela.ssroom  ohservulions  using  Ibe  Instructional 


Activities  Scale  (IAS).  Twenty  panidponts  were  selected  for  classroom  observaiioii. 
Using  the  !AS.  participants  were  ohserved  fora  minimum  of  3 hours  on  2 diflerenidays. 
The  results  of  this  ohscrvaiion  were  compared  with  Ihc  participants’  rcspoietes  on  the 
TBS  (Charlesworth,  Hon,  Burts.  Thomasson  et  al.,  1993). 

To  exomine  construct  validity,  the  developers  of  the  TBS  conducted  a principal 
components  analysis  after  the  questionnaire  had  been  administered  to  204  early 
childhood  teachers.  The  principal  components  analysis  revealed  sis  components 
(devclopmcnlally  inappropriate  activities  imd  motcriols,  appropriate  soda),  appnipriatc 
individualization,  appropriate  literacy,  nppropriote  integrated  curriculum  hclicfs.  and 
inappropriate  structure)  with  eigenvalues  greurerthan  one.  These  sis  components 
accounted  for  approximately  53.3Horihc  item  variance  (Charieswonh.  Hart  Buns. 
3'homasson  cl  ai..  1993). 

Iniema)  consislency  was  dcicrmined  using  Cronbach's  cocITieiem  alpha.  The 
following  levels  of  internal  consistency  were  obtained  for  items  comprising  the  six 
components;  .84.  .77,  .70,  .50.  .66,  and  .58.  respectively  (Charlcsworih,  Hart  Buns. 
Thomasson  el  al.,  1993).  Internal  consislency  for  the  total  scale  was  not  reported  by 
Chnrlesworlh.  Hart  Buns.  Tbomassonct  a).  (1993). 

Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  (BBS) 

The  Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  (BBS)  (Appendix  B)  was  developed  by  the  principal 
investigator  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  The  scale  consists  of  36  items  dial  are 
presented  in  duee  sections.  Section  ! consists  of  8 items  related  to  demographic  and 
educational  background  infomiaiion.  Section  II  includes  22  items  related  to  belief 
siaiemcnis  about  behavioral  techniques  and  pracllces  u.ving  a 5 point  Liken  scale  with 
points  defined  (1)  Not  Apptupriale  Al  All.  (2)  Not  Vciy  Appropriate.  (3)Tairly 
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Approprialc.  (4)  Very  Appropriate,  and  (5)  Extremely  Appropriate.  On  each  item 
respandcnia  ir>dicfite  the  level  of  approprialenesa  for  each  leacher  helief  statement. 

Section  III  contains  6 seenorlos  describing  specific  behavioral  techniques  or  practices 
u-sing  0 4-point  Liken  scale  with  points  defined:  (I  I'lhe  technique  or  practice  is  very 
inappropriate,  (2)  The  technique  or  practice  is  somewhat  inappropriate.  (31  The  technique 
or  practice  is  somewhat  appropriate,  and  (4)  The  technique  or  practice  is  very 
appropriate.  For  each  item  respondents  indicate  the  appropriateness  of  each  technique  or 
practice  described.  In  addition,  respondents  are  asked  the  following  questions  about  each 
technique  or  procliec  presented:  ( I ) Would  you  use  this  leclinique  or  practice?  and  (2) 
Why  or  why  not? 

Prior  to  the  study,  the  BBS  was  piloted  on  a sample  of  1 00  preservice  teachers, 
Participants  were  1 1 undergraduate  prcscrvice  teachers  in  ECE  teacher  preparation 
programs,  19  undergraduate  preservice  teachers  in  ECSE  teacher  preparation  prognims, 
and  70  undergraduate  and  graduate  prcscrvice  teachers  in  Unified  teacher  preparation 
programs.  During  this  field-test,  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  items  that  ore 
confusing  or  posed  tiihcr  problems  (see  Litwin.  1995).  This  feedback  was  to  be  used  for 
funher  revision  of  the  questionnaire.  However,  participants  in  the  study  did  not  provide 
any  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  questionnaire. 

To  examine  the  content  validity  of  the  BBS.  it  was  critically  revietved  Ibr  content 
and  wording  by  the  principal  investigator,  a university  professor  speciolizing  in  early 
childhood  education,  two  university  professors  specializing  in  early  childhood  special 
education,  and  a university  profes.sor  in  school  psychology  ^tccializing  in  early 


childhind.  Numerous  revisions  were  mode  where  necessary  lo  enhance  clarity  and 


consistency. 

To  futlhcr  assist  in  Instrument  development,  an  exploratory  common  factor 
Iprindpal  axis)  analysis  was  conducted  on  Section  II  by  the  principal  invesUgalor  using 
data  obtained  from  a sample  of  1 00  piaservice  leachcia.  This  sample  size  was  considered 
adequale  given  the  existence  of  two  distinct  factors,  a rdalively  small  number  of 
varinbles,  and  an  adequate  facloi/variable  ratio  ITahachnick  & Fidell.  1989).  The  Initial 
solulion  extracted  9 factors  based  on  Kaiser's  eigenvalue  greater  than  one  rule  (Kaiser. 
I960),  hlouever.  an  Inspeclion  of  the  scree  plol  of  eigenvalues  suggested  nrlainlng  two 
factors  (Stevens.  1996).  The  scree  test  is  generally  regarded  ns  superior  to  Ihe  eigenvalue 
greater  than  one  rule  In  deciding  on  the  number  offactors  to  exlmcl,  particularly  where 
the  sample  size  is  relatively  small  (Gorsuch.  1983:  Stevens.  1996).  Canell(l966) 
recommended  one  should  retain  those  factors  that  correspond  to  the  eigenvalues  left  of 
the  elbow  of  the  scree  plot.  Because  the  elbow  appears  to  fall  between  the  2nd  tmddrd 
eigenvalue,  only  two  factors  were  retained.  The  loblc  of  eigenvalues  and  scree  plot  from 
the  Initial  solulion  am  shown  in  f^les  4 and  5.  respectively. 

The  factor  malrix  was  rotated  obliquely  using  a Tromax  rotation,  because  it  was 
expected  that  both  factors  were  intetrelnicd.  Tables  6. 7,  nnd  8 show  the  obliquely 
rotated  solulion  for  raulor  I.  Faelor  ll.and  items  that  did  not  load  on  either  factor  on  the 
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KiiicnvaliiM  imd  AMociaied  Vtritnct  forihc  Initial  Wncinal  Axis  biclof 
Sfifuiinn  for  ihg  Rghavioril  Etelicr?  Scale 

RigenvaJuc  Propoition  of  Cumuloiivc  Proponion 
Variance  nrvariance 


1 5.036  17.985 

2 2.942  10.507 

3 1.984  7.084 

4 1.737  6.20 

5 1.633  5.833 

6 1.476  5.270 

7 1,288  4.600 

8 1.126  4.020 

9 1.026  3.665 


17.985 

28.492 

35.576 

41.778 


52.881 

57.481 

61.502 

65-167 


Tables 


Table  6 


Smictiirc  Mniri>  for  FtCTor  I oflhe  Bchaviufgl  Beliefs  Seale 

linn  l-aclor  1 Faccor  II 


1 . !i  is for  leaeheis  ro  molivalc 

children's  leaminB  and  behavior  ihroush 
the  careful  use  of  rewords  and 
piinishmenl  in  Uie  classroom. 

2.  II  is for  leachers  Id  use  rewards  lo 

chanjic  behavior. 

4.  Ills for  teachers  10  set  class  goals 

for  achicvemeni  and  throw  a pieza  party 
when  a predetermined  goal  is  met. 

8.  It  is for  leachers  lo  give  studetiis 

prizes  (e.g..  slickers,  toys,  trinkelsl  who 
corapleic  ihcir  work  on  lime. 

iO.  II  is for  leachers  to  gram  special 

privileges  (e.g..  line  leader)  lo  children 
who  on;  displaying  oppropriulc 


1 1.  It  is for  leachers  lo  use  rewards 

(e-g.,  slickers)  lo  enhance  children's 
inlemal  molivalion. 

I2.liis  foricochetstopiaiscsludenis 

for  appropriate  behavior. 

U.  ll  is for  teachers  lo  promote 

children's  social -emotionai  development 
by  using  rewards  (e.g..  stickers). 

I g.  It  is for  leachera  lo  reward  ihe 

entire  class'  approprialc  behavior  hy 
granting  eitiia  playtime. 

20.  It  Is for  leachers  lo  promote 

children’s  social-emoiional  dcvelopmenl 
by  using  praise. 


-S28  .116 


.588  .243 


Tabi?  b'-conUmied 

25.Uis for  leachars  !o  reward  .788  .303 

approprioic  behavior  with  prues. 


ExUariiun  Meihod:  Principal  Axis  Pacioring. 
Rolaiion  Merhod:  Pmmax  with  Kaiser  Normal 
Note.  Saliem  loadings  are  in  boldface 


Table  7 


Smiciurc  Matrix  for  Faclor  II  of  Ihc  Beha>ionil  Belief?  Scale 

llem  Faclor  I Factor  II 


26- ll  is forlcachcis  10  point  out  and 


a^restdve  behaviors  (e-g-  hitting)  in 
trimt  of  the  class. 

27.  It  Is for  teachers  to  use  unpleasant 

consequences  to  deter  Futuiv 
misconduct. 

28.  Ills for  teachers  10  point  out 

irmppropriate  behavior  (e.g..  breaking 
classroom  rules)  in  front  of  the  class. 

29-  It  is for  teacbers  to  take  a\cay 

privileges  for  breaking  the  classroom 

30.  It  is for  teachers  lo  use  unpleasant 

consequences  to  set  an  example  for 
other  students. 

31.  It  is for  teachers  to  paddle  students 

who  hit  other  students. 


.018  -5.33 


.219  .512 


.269  J78 

.073  .647 


..068  .490 


32.  It  is for  teachers  to  use  unpleasant  .280  .498 

consequences  (e.g,  name  on  board)  with 
children  who  donT  follow'  classroom 


33-ltis^ for  teachers  10  paddle  students  .021  -486 

who  break  classroom  rules. 


Extraction  Method;  Princifxd  Axis  Factoring. 

Rotation  Method;  Promax  with  kUiscr  Normalization. 
Note.  Salient  loadings  are  b boldface 


Stniciure  M»lh«  for  lieni»  F»llin 


3,  Iiis for  teachers  to  give  sludenis 

candy  for  participating  inactivities. 

6.  It  is for  teachers  to  sonielitnes 

ignore  the  behavior  of  students  who  are 
breaking  the  rules. 

7.  Ills for  teachers  to  sometimes 

ignore  the  behavior  of  students  who  are 
displaying  aggressive  behaviors  (e.g., 
hitting). 


(7.  it  is for  teachers  to  use  physical 

contact  (e.g..  pats,  high  llvesl  to  let 
students  know  they  approve  of  their 
behavior. 

1 9.  It  is for  teachers  to  use  "timc.oal" 

for  aggressive  behaviors  (c4-  hitting, 
biting). 


2 1 . It  is for  teachers  to  take  away 

privileges  for  temper  outbursts. 

22.  It  is for  teachers  to  use  smiles  to  let 

students  know  they  approve  of  (heir 
behavior. 

27.  It  la for  teachers  to  ignore  "acting 

out"  behaviors. 

28.  Ills for  teachers  to  use  “time-out" 

for  breaking  classmom  rules. 


.388 

.142 


.308  .232 

.264  .140 


.179  .041 

.119  .150 


Fxliaciion  Melhod:  Pnncipal  Artis  Kacloring. 
Rotalion  Method:  Protnax  with  Kaiser  Normal 
Note.  Salient  loadingsare  in  boldface 
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To  idenlify  ihe  salicni  loadings  following  oblique  rolalion.  items  with  factor 
loadings  greater  than  or  equal  Id  |. 40 1 were  considered  to  be  salient  (Sies'cns.  1999). 
rhe  initial  2 factor  solution,  after  oblique  rotation  (conducted  to  maximize  item  loadings 
on  oncoflhe  2 factors),  had  9 ilems(6. 7.  15.  17.  19. 21. 22, 27, 28)  that  failed  to  load  on 
either  factor.  Oric  item  (3)  nearly  loaded  on  both  factors,  a solution  which  did  not  make 
sense  conceptually.  Although  3 items  (6, 7. 27)  did  not  load  on  either  factor,  the 
principal  investigator  with  a faculty  supervisor  made  the  decision  to  retain  these  items  on 
Ihe  scale,  because  they  assessed  panicipanis'  beliefs  about  esiinction  (thconriieally  a 
third  possible  factor).  Funhemoru.  it  was  decided  to  retain  item  1 5 because  of  its 
relatively  high  loading  (.378).  From  an  analysis  of  the  structure  mnlrin,  7 items  (3. 17. 
19.21.22, 28)  were  removed  from  Ihe  scale.  Inspection  of  the  factor  correlation  matrix 
indicated  that  the  2 factors  were  mildly  correioted  (r  = .244X 

After  these  items  were  removed,  another  common  factor  (principal  axis)  analysis 
was  conducted,  ond.ogain,  the  faciat  matrix  was  rotated  obliquely.  The  second  2 faciot 
solulion  had  3 items  (6. 7, 271  that  did  not  salienlly  load  on  either  factor.  ITtose  items  (6. 
7. 27)  were  the  same  three  extinction  items  that  did  not  load  on  Ihe  initial  annlysis.  The 
principal  invcsiigalor  along  with  a faculty  supervisor  made  the  decision  to  keep  these 
items.  Fxaminallonorthe  factor  solutions  indicated  that  the  laclors  appear  to  represent 
beliefs  about  reinforcemem  and  punishmenL  respectively. 

Factor  I consisted  of  1 1 items  related  to  beliefs  about  the  useofreinforeemcnl. 
I'herefore,  this  factor  was  labeled  reinforccmcnl.  Factor  II  consisted  of  7 items  related  to 
beliefs  on  the  use  flfpunishmeni.  rherefore.  this  faciorwas  labeled  punishment.  77iesc2 
factors  accounted  for  approximately  22  and  13%  of  the  variance,  respectively,  with  a 


lolsl  or3S%  or  ihe  variance  explained  by  ihe  2.  I'abies  9 and  10  shows  ihc  loadings  of 
die  icems  ihBl  make  up  Kaccor  1 and  II,  respeclivcly.  Table  II  shows  Ihc  loadings  of 
ilems  ihat  did  not  faclor  into  either  Kaclor  I nr  II. 

The  internal  consisicney  of  the  BBS.  including  Factors  I and  II.  was  established 
through  Cronbach's  eoeflicicni  alpha.  Reliability  levels  of  .70  or  higher  arc  generally 
accepted  a.s  representing  good  reliability  <Lilwin,  1995).  Cronbach's  alpha  of  the  total 
score  on  Section  II  (based  on  all  22  items)  vvas  .81.  Alphas  for  the  2 factors  within 
Section  II  were  .83  for  Facior  I (reinforcenient)and  -72  for  Faclor  II  (punishment). 
Examination  of  Ihe  individual  item-total  correlations  indicated  that  all  items  were  keyed 
in  the  positive  diceciion(e.g,  no  need  lorever.se  score  any  items).  These  correlations 
ranged  from  .19  to  .69  indicating  much  variability  in  Ihe  conlribulionsofcach  items  to 
the  overall  rcliabilily  ofihc  mcosure.  Alpha  for  Section  III  was  .99  which  suggests 
unacceptably  low  reliability.  Therefore,  it  was  later  dropped  from  the  questionnaire. 

During  the  field  preicst.  60  prcscrvicc  teachers  were  given  the  BBS  ten  days 
apart.  Tcst-teiesl  reliability  for  the  total  score  was  calculated  on  Sections  Hand  III  by 
corrclaling  scores  of  61)  questionnaires  across  2 administrations.  The  correlation  on 
Section  II  (based  on  all  22  ilems)  was  .79.  Specifically,  the  correlations  were  ,73  on 
Factor  l(rctnforcemcnl)  and  .69  on  Factor  II  (punishment).  The  correlolion  on  Section 
III  was. 71. 
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ToblcO 


.116 


fiiblc:  ^-continued 


20.  It  is for  teachers  to  promote  .405  .093 

children's  sociol-cmolional  dcveinpmeiu 
h>  using  praise. 

25.l!is for  teachers  lo  reward  .953  J92 

appropriate  behavior  with  prizes. 


Bslnction  Method:  Principal  Axis  Factoring. 

Rotation  Methrsd:  Promax  with  Kaiser  Nonmilizatton. 
Note.  Salient  loadingsare  in  boldface 


Table  10 


sirmnuff  Matrix  for  Kaciorll  iPunishmemi 

Uem  FactutI  Factor  II 


5.  kis forlcochcra  10  point  out  and 


ngBtessi\-c  behaviors  (e.g,  hillinji)  in 
Front  of  the  class. 

9.  Ills for  loachcis  to  use  unpleasant 

consequences  to  deter  future 


for  teachers  to  point  out 

inappropriate  behavior  (e.g.,  breaking 
classroom  rules)  in  front  of  the  class. 


16,  It  is for  teachers  to  take  away 

privileges  for  breaking  the  classroom 


1 7.  It  is Ibr  teachers  to  use  unpleasant 

consequences  to  set  an  example  for 
other  students. 


23.  It  is for  teachers  to  paddle  students 

who  hit  other  students 


J78 

.590 


.587 


24.  It  is for  teachers  to  use  unpleasant 

consequences  (e.g.,  name  on  board)  wtth 
children  who  don't  follow  ciassrtxtm 

26.  It  is for  teachers  to  paddle  students 

who  break  classroom  rules. 


0.27  .493 

-.065  .559 


Eixlraction  Method:  Principal  A.xis  Factoring. 

Rotation  Method:  Pmma.s  with  Kaiser  Normalization. 
Note.  Salient  loadingsare  in  boldface 


Table  1 1 


Srccnd  Smiciuic  Mauili  for  lleiTB  failinc  10  Load  ml  Fociora  I or  II  ofihe  BehavionJ 
Beliefs  Scale 


hem  Factor  I Factor  II 


6.  Ills Ibrlcachers to someliiTics 

Ignore  the  behavior  of  students  who  arc 
breaking  the  rules. 

7.  It  is for  teachers  to  sometimes 

ignore  the  behotior  of  situJcnts  who  ore 
dlsploying  aggressive  khaviors  (c.g.. 
hitting). 

27.  It  is for  leachets  to  ignore  "acting 

out"  b^viors. 


.216  .181 


Eatmetion  Method;  Principal  Artis  Factoring. 

Rotation  Method;  Promax  with  Kaiser  NomaliTatioa. 

Note.  Salient  loadings  are  in  boldface 

Procedures 

Ihe  principal  investigator  identified  ECE.  ECSE,  and  Unified  teacher  preparation 
programs  from  which  10  obtain  possible  participants.  Next.  71  faculty  merabets  of  these 
programs  were  contacted  and  asked  if  they  would  be  willing  loeoniact  possible 
participants,  and,  then,  obtain  participunt  consent  and  administer  the  TBS  and  BBS. 

Upon  obtaining  permission  from  faculty  mcmbcis  at  N different  colleges  and 
universities,  the  principal  investigator  sent  each  faculty  member  a packet  of  envelopes 
containing  the  informed  consent  form,  THS.  and  BBS.  After  participants  completed  the 
BBS  and  the  TBS.  the  questionnaires  were  returned  to  faculty  members  in  sealed 
envelopes  and  then  forwarded  to  Ihe  principaJ  invcsligalcr  fur  analysis.  Ofihe  576 
questionnaires  disPibuled,  355  (62%f  were  relumed. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Teacher  Beliefs  Seale 

Although  Ihc  developers  of  Uw  Teacher  Beliefs  Seale  (TBS)or>d  several 
subsequent  resenrehers  (e.g..  Sexton  I9W)  Itavc  calculated  ivliobilily  esiiniales  for  the 
TBS,  the  priitcipal  invesilgaior  estimated  the  reliability  of  the  TBS  based  on  the 
rcxponsesoflhe  panieipanis  in  this  study.  First,  the  internal  consistency  of  the  TBS  was 
esiahlislied  through  Cronhach's  alpha,  a measure  of  how  the  individual  items 
complement  each  other  on  their  measurement  of  a particular  variable.  Cronbach's  alpha 
for  the  TBS  (based  on  items  2-37)  WHS  .85.  Examination  of  the  individual  itcm-lotnl 
coiTcIniions  indicoled  lhal  all  items  were  keyed  in  a positive  direction  and  tanged  Irom 
.0910.56,  indicating  much  variability  in  the  contributions  of  each  item  to  the  overall 
reliability  of  the  measure.  Overall,  nlpha  for  the  TBS  was  sufTiciently  high  to  suggest 
lhal  TBS  scores  could  be  used  with  confidence. 

Beliefs  abool  Uevelopmentnlly  Appropriate  Fraclices 

In  order  to  address  what  beliefs  preservicc  leachers  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and  Unified 
teacher  preparation  programs  hold  about  devclopmcntally  appropriate  practices,  means 
were  computed  for  items  2-37  of  the  TBS  (item  I was  not  included  because  it  did  not 
assess  participunts'  beliefs  about  dcvelopmcntally  appropriate  practice).  Table  1 1 shows 
each  group's  means  for  each  individual  item.  A comparison  of  the  mean  scores  of  all 
three  groups  for  individual  Items  in  Table  12  rcvcols  that  20  of  the  36  items  (e.g-  3, 5. 6, 
7, 8.9,  10.  12.  13.  18.21.25.26. 27, 28,  29.31.34.35.37),  including  the  reverse  scored 
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items,  had  mean  scores  of  4,0  or  higher,  itidicaling  that  helicts  sscre  strongly  held, 
hunhemore.  inspcciicm  of  individual  item  means  by  group  indleates  that  mean  scores  for 
both  the  KCEand  ECSE  groups  on  2 additional  items  (e,g„  14.30)  were  4.0  or  higher 
and  mean  scores  forlhc  ECE  group  on  3 more  additiorral  items  (e.g..2, 4.  1 1)  were  4.0  or 
higher.  Generally,  the  higher  mean  scores  indicated  stronger  beliefs  about 
dcvelupmetiially  appropriate  practices. 

Dinereiiecs  in  Beliefs  Aboul  l>cvelopmental1y  Appropriate  Practices 

In  order  to  address  whether  there  vvvre  signiDcant  differences  in  beliefs  about 
developmentally  appropriate  practices  between  prcservicc  teachers  in  ECE,  ECSE . and 
Unified  teacher  preparation  piogiams.  an  one-way,  between-subjecu  Analysis  of 
Variance  (ANOVA)  was  conducted  la  compare  the  mean  scores  on  the  TBS  berween  the 
three  groups  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  inicr-group  differences  not  attributable 
to  random  error.  A significant  dilfercnccwa.s  found  at  the  a = .05  level.  Mean  scores  on 
the  TBS  for  all  three  groups  ure  presented  In  Table  13.  Results  of  the  ANOVA  for  the 
mean  scores  on  the  TBS  for  aJl  three  groups  are  presented  in  Table  14. 

Because  an  ANOVA  involving  more  than  2 groups  docs  nol  identify  which  inicr- 
group  differences  may  be  significant,  post  hoc  comparisons  must  be  d«ie.  Holding  the 
familywise  Type  I error  rate  constant  at  ti=  .05.  a post  hoc  comparison  of  pairwise  group 
differences  uuliaing  iheTuhey  procedure  revealed  significant  differences  between  the 
ECE  and  ECSE  groups,  and  between  the  ECE  and  Unified  groups,  in  Ihcir  beliefs  aboul 
dcvclopmcnioily  appropriate  practices.  However,  no  significant  dificrences  were 
observed  between  the  ECSE  and  the  Unified  groups  in  their  beliefs  about 
devdopmentaily  appropriate  practices  at  Ihe  o = .05  level.  The  results  oflhc  pairwise 
comparisons  are  summoriaed  in  Table  16. 


opimnlaStv  Appropriate  Praclicis  and  Indhidual 


Relatioovblpf  Between  Develo 

C'haraeteristics 

In  order  to  address  whether  there  were  statistical ly  significant  and  nolewonhy 
rclaiionships  between  beliefs  tibout  dcvelopmcmally  appropriate  practices  and  individual 
chaiBctcrislics  of  early  childhood  teachers,  mean  TBS  total  scores  were  compared  for 
males  and  females  using  a l-test.  The  results  did  not  suggest  any  significant  lelntionship 
between  gender  aird  Icwl  scores  (I  (350)  = -1 .384.  fi  > 05).  A Pcoisnn  product  moment 
correlation  wus  computed  for  age  and  TBS  loial  score  and  indicated  no  significant 
relationship  (N  • 348,  r=  095).  Finally,  an  ANOVA  was  performed  to  compare  the 
mean  scores  on  the  TBS  by  ethnicity.  Ihere  were  no  significant  inlcr-group  differences. 
Results  ofthe  ANOVA  are  presented  in  Table  15. 


Umfed- 

Childhood  Childhood  Barly 
Rducallon  Spcciol  Childhood 


3.71  3.99 


+.54  4J1 


4.39  4.1! 


9.  Ills. 


TQblc  12-conlinucd 


2(1.  U is for  teachers  lo  use  their 

authority  through  punishments  tutd/or 
reprimands  It)  eitcouragc  appropriate 
behavior.’ 

21.  It  is for  children  to  be  involved 

in  establishing  rules  Tor  the  ulessroom. 

22.  It  is for  children  to  be  instructed 

in  recognizing  the  single  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  isolated  from  words.* 

23.  It  is for  children  to  color  within 

predefined  lines.* 

24.  It  is for  children  in  kindergarten 

to  form  letters  correctly  on  n printed 


3.87  3.80  3.57 

4.40  4.26  4.25 

2.75  2.60  2.41 

3.99  3.60  3.88 

3.46  3.43  3.43 


25.ltis for  children  to  have  stories  4.77  4.57  4.73 

read  to  them  individually  and/t>r  on  a 
group  basis. 

26.ltis for  children  10  dictate  stories  4.20  4.23  4.08 

10  the  teacher. 


7-  It  is  for  children  to  see  and  use 

functional  prinr  (telephone  books, 
magazines,  etc)  and  environmental  print 
(cereal  boxes,  potato  chip  bags,  etc)  in 
the  kindergarten  classroom. 


28.  It  is for  cNIdren  lo  panitipale  in 

diamnlic  play. 


29.  It  is for  children  to  talk 

informally  with  adults. 


4.55  4.29  4.32 

4.75  4.51  4.58 

4,50  4.26  4.50 


4.77 
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Table  13 

Mean  Total  Scores  for  Teacher  Belieb  Scale 


liarly  Childhood  Eariy  Childhood  Unified 

Education  Special  Education  Early  Childhood 


M I50’7  U3.97  142.90 


Table  14 

Summary  ANOVA  Table  for  Teacher  Beliefs  Scale 


£ s 


Group  2 3819.379  1909.690  10.466-  .000 

Error  350  63862.066  182.463 

■ e<05 


Tabic  15 


Pairwise  Comaarisolu  for  Teacher  Beliefs  Scale 

Prvgrajn  of  Study  Program  ofSiudy  Mean  DilTcrcnce  Sid.  tirror  e 


UnjUed  EC 

ECSE 


-7.3778*  1.7683  .000 

-1.0753  17537  .919 


EC 


Unified  7.3778*  1.7683  .000 

ECSE  6,3024*  2.4434  .027 


.919 

.027 


Table  16 

Summary  ANOVA  Table  for  Teacher  Beliefs  Scale  l ouil  Scores  and  ElhnicUt 


Source  df 


MS  E 


Gmup  3 


272.293  1.418*  .237 


Error  347  66618.860  191.985 


Dcliavioral  Beliefs  Seale 

Although  reliobility  ealimaics  were  initially  calculated  during  the  development  of 
the  Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  (BBS!  based  on  Ihe  pilot  study,  the  prineipal  investigator 
again  estimated  the  reliability  of  the  BBS  biuted  on  the  data  collected  for  this  study. 
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Again.  Cionbach’s  alpha  was  calculated  10  measure  Che  iniemal  consi.stency.  Cronbach's 
alpha  for  ScccionlUiCems  I through  22)  was  .79.  Alphas  for  the  2 identified  factors 
within  Sectioitll  were -77  for  Factor  I (reinrorceracntl  and  .72  for  Factor  II  (punishincntl. 
Examination  of  the  individual  ilem*iotnl  correlations  indicated  that  all  items  were  keyed 
in  the  positive  direction  and  ranged  from  .13  to  .38.  indicating  much  cariahility  in  the 
contributions  of  each  item  to  the  overall  reliability  of  the  mca.sure. 

Ilelicfs  about  Behavioral  Techniques  and  Practices 

In  order  to  address  what  beliefs  presorvicc  teachers  in  ECE,  ECSE.  and  Unified 
teacher  preparation  programs  hold  about  the  use  of  behavioral  techniques  and  practices, 
mean  scores  were  computed  for  each  group  for  each  of  the  items  contained  in  Section  II 
of  the  BBS.  Table  1 6 summarizes  the  mean  scores  for  each  group  by  item.  A 
comparison  of  the  group  means  for  individual  items  in  Tabic  17  indicates  that  all  three 
groups  rated  2 items  (e.g..  1 1 , 1 7)  4.0  or  higher,  suggesting  that  beliefs  range  from  "Very 
Appropriate"  to  "Extremely  Appropriate."  Furthermore,  inspection  of  individual  item 
means  by  group  indicates  that  both  the  ECSE  and  Unified  groups  rated  I additional  item 
(c.g..  16)  at  4.0  or  higher,  Inspection  oflhe  chart  indicates  that  many  additional  items 
were  rated  at  3.0  (Fairly  Appropriate)  or  higher. 

Biffcrcarrs  in  Beliefs  about  Behaviunil  Techniques  and  Practices 

In  Older  to  address  whether  there  were  significant  differences  in  beliefs  about 
behavioral  techniques  and  practices  between  preservice  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and 
Unified  teacher  prcpnraiion  programs,  an  one-way.  bclwccn-groups  ANOVA  was 
conducted  to  compare  the  moon  scorns  on  the  BBS  between  the  three  groups  to  determine 
if  there  were  significant  Inter-group  differences  not  attributable  to  random  error.  A 
significant  dilTercrcc  was  found  at  the  u - .05  level  on  Section  II  of  the  BBS.  and  Factor 


I of  SeclionllorihcBBS.  NosiBnifiiauUdifTercnces  beiwesn  group  means  ailhe  « = .05 
level  were  found  on  Koclor  II  (punishmeni)  of  Section  II  of  the  BBS,  F{2,  352)=  1.054,  p 
= ,350.  Mean  scores  oflhe  BBS  on  Scclion  II,  Fnclorl  (reinforceraenl)  of  Section  II.  and 
Factor  II  (punishmeni)  of  Section  II  for  each  of  the  three  groups  arc  presented  in  tables. 

18, 1 9, 20,  respectively.  Results  of  the  ANOV  As  calculated  on  the  mean  scores  of  the 
BBS  on  Section  II.  Factor  I (reinforcemcnt)of  Scclion  II,  and  Factor  II  (punishment)  of 
Scclion  II  for  each  oflhe  three  groups  are  presented  in  Tables  21. 22,  and  23. 
respectively. 

Because  an  ANOVA  involving  more  than  2 groups  docs  not  identify  which  inter- 
group dilTcrences  may  be  significant,  post  hoc  comparisons  must  be  done.  Holding  the 
familywisc  Type  I error  rate  constant  at  o=.05,  a post  hoc  comparison  of  pairwise  group 
dift'erences  utilizing  the  Tukey  procedure  revealed  significant  differences  between  the 
ECF.and  ECSE  groups,  and  between  theECEand  Unified  groups,  in  their  beliefs  about 
behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  However,  no  significant  differences  were  observed 
between  the  ECSE  and  the  Unified  ^ups  in  their  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques 
and  practices  at  the  0 = .05  level.  I'hc  results  of  the  pairwise  eompurisons  are 
summarized  in  Table  24. 

A post  hoc  comparison  utilizing  the  Tukey  procedure  tor  pairwise  compansonson 
Factor  I (reinforcement)  ofSection  II  oflhe  BBS  revealed  significant  differences  between 
the  ECE  and  Unified  groups,  and  the  ECE  and  ECSE  group,  in  their  beliefs  about 
reinforcement.  However,  no  other  significant  inter-group  difTcrences  were  observed  for 
Factor  I (reinforcement)  at  the  a *.05  level.  The  results  of  the  pairwise  comparisons  are 


summarized  in  Table  25. 
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No  post  hoc  comparison  was  conducicd  on  Koclorll  (punishmeni)  of  Section  II  of 
the  BBS-  because,  as  indicated  earlier,  the  ANOVA  did  not  reveal  any  significant 
differences  between  the  Ihrec  groups. 

Kclaiionships  Between  Behaviitml  Techniques  and  Practices  and  Individual 

Characteristics 

In  order  to  address  whelhcr  iheic  were  sunistically  significant  and  noteworthy 
relationships  between  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  and  individual 
characteristics  of  early  childhood  ptescnicc  teachers,  mean  BBS  total  scores  were 
compared  for  males  urtd  females  using  al-iesu  The  rcsulLs  did  not  suggest  any  significant 
relationship  between  gender  and  total  scores  (I  (352)=  ,228.p>  ,05),  A Pcanton 
produci-momenl  corrclaiion  was  compuled  for  age  and  BBS  loial  scores  and  indicated  no 
significam  relaliooship(N  = 350.  r = -.011).  Finally,  an  one-way,  between  groups 
ANOVA  was  performed  to  compare  the  mean  scores  on  the  BBS  by  ethnicity.  There 
were  no  significant  inter-group  difrerences.  Results  of  the  ANOVA  arc  presented  in 


I able  26. 


Table  17 


^wip  MeaiM  for  Individual  BehavioraJ  Beliefs  Scale  Items 


Childiiood  Early 
Special  Childhood 
Education 


I.  His for  teachers  to  motivate 

children's  leamltig  and  behavior  through 
the  carcliil  use  or  rewards  and 
punishment  in  the  classroom. 

2-  It  is for  leachcis  to  use  rewards  to 

change  behavior. 

3.  itis for  teachers  to  set  class  goals 

for  schievement  and  throw  a pizaa  pany 
when  apredetennined  goal  Is  met. 

4.  his for  leacheis  to  point  oat  and 

use  unpleasant  consequences  for 
aggreivive  behaviora  (e.g..  hitting)  in 
hunt  of  the  class. 

5-  It  is for  teachers  to  sometimes 

ignore  the  behavior  of  students  who  are 
breaking  the  ruics. 

6-  Itis Ibr  teachers  to  sometimes 

ignore  the  behavior  of  students  who  are 
displaying  aggressive  behaviors  (e.g.. 
hitting). 

7.  itis for  teachers  to  give  students 

pri/.es  (e,g„  stickers,  toys,  trinkets)  who 
complete  their  work  on  lime. 

g,  his for  teachers  to  use  uitpleasant 

consequences  to  deter  fiinire 
misconduct. 


2.93  3.59  3-56 

2-65  3.31  3.24 

3.20  3.40  3.54 

1.74  1.74  1.92 

2,35  2-37  2.14 

1.40  1.43  1.35 

2.43  3.17  2.94 

2.63  2.88  2.88 
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21.  Il  is for  teachers  10  psddlc 


2.62  3.14  3.23 


2.21  260  2.09 


Table  IS 

Mean  Total  Scores  for  Brtiivioial  Beliefs  Scale  - StetionJI 


EariyChildhood  Early  Childhood  Unified 

Education  Special  Education  Early  Childhood 


M 57.29  64.11  62-61 


Mean  Total  Scores  for  Factor  I (Reinforcemenil  of  the  Behaviond  Beliefs  Scale 


Early  Childhood  Eariy  Childhood  Unified 

Education  Special  F.ducation  Early  Childhood 


M 34.88  40.29  40.01 


Table  20 


hiH>  Chililhood  Eariy  Childhood  Unified 

Bduuilion  Special  Educalion  Early  Childhood 


M 13.12  13.83  13.65 


Table  21 

Summary  ANOVA  Table  for  Behavioral  Beliefs  Sale  - Scclion  II 

s si  ms  l 


Cmup  2 2640.709  I320JS4  15.525*  .000 

Error  352  29937.331  85.049 


'2<05. 
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Table  22 

Summary  AN»VA  Table  lot  Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  - Faclor  I IReinforcemcnIluf 
SgcLiou  II 


2095.183  1047.591  25.318*  .000 

I45M.89  41.378 


*E<.05 

Toblc23 

Summary  ANOVA  Tabic  for  Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  - Facior  II  iPunitfimenDof 
Seeiion  11 

if  S Ml  £ B 

Croup  2 27.382  13.691  I.0S4**  .350 


352 


4572.150 


12.989 


Table  24 

PairwM  Cumnariaona  for  Setlion  U of  the  Behavioral  Beliefa  Scale 

Program  of  Suidy  Program  of  Studj  Mean  Difference  Sid.  bjrot  2 


ECSE  flnified 

ECE 


I.S263 

1.6678 


Program  of  Study  Program  of  Sludy 


Dnined 


ECE  Unified 

ECSE 


Unified  .2729  1.3087  .976 

ECE  5-4014  1.1633  .000 


ECSE 


Table  26 


jminafv  ANOVA  Table  fpr  Bchivioral  Fteliefs  Scale  Total  Sccres  and  Kihnicii\ 


Group  3 296.045  98.682  1.072-  .361 

Hrror  349  32126.190  92.052 


An  analysis  of  Uie  daia  gaibered  from  each  of  ibrcc  leacher  preparation  programs 
led  10  6 gcrwral  findings  about  proscrvicc  teachers'  beliefs  about  developmentally 
appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  First,  the  study  found  that 
pteservicc  icachers  in  each  of  the  teacher  preparation  programs  held  relatively  strong 
beliefs  about  developmentally  appropriate  practices.  Second,  significant  differences  in 
beliefs  about  developmentally  appropriate  practices  were  observed  bettsecn  prcscrvice 
teachers  in  thcF.Cband  BCSE  programs  and  between  the  ECE  and  Unified  programs. 
However,  no  significant  differences  were  observed  between  tbe  ECSE  and  the  Unified 
groups  in  tbeir  beliefs  about  developtnenlolly  appropriate  practices.  Third,  no 
statistically  significant  and  noteworthy  relationships  between  beliefs  about 
dcvclopmentallv  appropriate  practices  and  individual  characteristics  (i.e..  sex, 
chronological  age,  ethnicity)  of  early  childhood  preservice  teachers  were  idemified. 
Fourth,  Ihc  study  found  that  preservice  teachers  in  each  of  the  leacher  preparaiion 
program.s  did  not  hold  strong  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  Fifth. 
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significani  dilTcraiccs  in  beliefs  abom  behaviorai  techniques  and  practices  were  observed 
between  preservice  teachers  in  the  ECE  and  ECSH  groups  and  between  the  ECE  and 
Unified  groups.  However,  no  significant  dillcrenceswtere  observed  between  the  ECSE 
and  the  Unified  groups  in  their  bciiefs  about  behaviorai  techniques  and  practices. 

Finaiiy.  no  stotisticoliy  significant  and  notewoniiy  relationships  between  beiiefs  about 
behaviorai  techniques  and  practices  and  individuai  charoclcristics  fie.,  acs,  chronological 
age.  ethnicity)  of  etiily  childhood  preservice  teachers  were  ideotified. 


CHAPTER  5 


DISCUSSION 

Educailonal  philosophy  and  pracilcc  have  hlsluHciiJIydilTcred  beiviccn  early 
childhood  educalion  (ECE)  and  early  childhood  special  education  (ECSE)  (Bredchonip. 
1993;  Burton  el  al_  1992;  Woleiy  & Wilbeis,  1994).  mUi  ECE  being  irsdilionally 
grounded  in  consmjclivism  and  ECSE  being  Iradilionally  grounded  in  behaviorism 
(Smith*  Brcdekamp.  1 998;  see  also  Wolery  elal-  1994:  Wulery  & Wilbers.  1994).  The 
recent  trend  (ottords  greater  inclusion  has  increased  the  number  of  children  tvith  special 
needs  In  ECE  classrooms,  resulting  in  the  need  for  professionals  from  a variety  of  fields 
to  work  together.  With  this  greater  inclusion  has  come  a blending  of  lechniques  and 
practices  from  different  fields  and  at  other  times  friction  and  heated  debates  (Smith  & 
Bredekamp.  1998;  sec  also  Bredckamp.  1993;  Caita.  1991;  Cana  1993;  Cana  et  al..  1994; 
Cana  ei  al..  1995;  Johnson  & Johnson.  1993;  Johnson  & Johnson.  1993;  Johnson  & 
Johnson.  1994;  Kilgo  ct  al..  1999).  Since  research  indicates  that  teachers'  beliefs  largely 
influence  their  behavior  in  the  classroom  (Bloom;  1992;  Chorlcsworth.  Han.  Buns.  * 
DeWolf.  1993; Clark*  Peterson.  I98(i;  Dum*  Konlos.  1997;  Hyson.  Hirsch-Pasck, & 
Roseola.  1 990;  Fang.  1996;  Isenbcrg.  l996;Munby.  1982;  Smith.  1992),  exploring  some 
of  the  similarities  and  difierences  in  beliefs  about  developmcncally  appropriate  practices 
and  behavioral  lechniques  and  practices  among  preservicc  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and 
Unified  tcaehcr  preparation  piograms  may  assist  in  curriculum  development  and  training 
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as  v.ell  as  continuing  education  for  inservice  teachers  (see  Tatto.  1998).  Moreover,  an 
understanding  of  such  difTercnces  may  help  teacher  preparation  progranis  bndge  the  gap 
between  these  utiditionaily  difTcrcni  disciplines.  Thus,  the  first  goal  of  this  study  was 
assess  and  evaluate  ECE.  ECSE,  and  Uni  lied  preservice  teachers  beliefs  about 
developmenlallyappropriale  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices. 

A second  goal  oflhis  study  was  the  piloting,  dcvclopineni,  and  testing  of  an 
instrument  used  to  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  To  this  end, 
the  Behavioral  Beliefs  Scale  (BBS)  was  developed  to  assess  beliefs  obout  behavioral 
techniques  artd  practices,  and  its  reliability  was  tested.  Monsover,  a comparison  of 
responses  on  the  Teacher  Beliefs  Scale  (TBS)  between  types  of  preservice  teachers  was 
intended  to  add  to  the  developing  body  of  research  surrounding  the  TBS. 

Beliefs  About  Developmeiitally  Appropriate  Practices 
An  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  from  Ihiec  types  of  teacher  preparation  progranis 
led  to  three  general  findings  about  preservice  teachers  artd  their  beliefs  about 
devciopmentally  appropriate  practices.  Ihe  rcsulLs  of  this  study  suggested  that,  in 
general,  prcscrv  lee  teachers  in  coch  of  the  three  groups  held  strong  beliefs  about 
developmcntallv  appropriate  ptaclices.  The  mean  scores  fora  majority  of  the  items, 
including  the  reverse-scored  items,  were  in  esccss  of  4.0  (the  practice  was  very 
important),  with  only  slight  difTercnces  in  responses  by  training  program  type.  However, 
preservice  teachers  in  ECE  training  programs  held  the  sbongest  beliefs  aboul 
dcvcIopmenlaJIy  appropriate  practices,  having  mean  scores  in  excess  of4.0on25  out  of 
36  items,  suggesting  that  these  preservice  teachers  have  extremely  strong  beliefs  about 
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In  addition  la  ths  strength  of  beliefs,  significant  differences  in  beliefs  were 
observed  between  preservicc  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and  Unified  teacher  prepaniiion 
programs.  In  panicular.  preservicc  icachers  in  ECE  teacher  preparation  programs  held 
significantly  different  beliefs  about  developmcntally  appropriate  practices  from 
preservice  teachers  in  ECSEnnd  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  With  nearly  all 
of  the  participants  being  juniors  and  seniors  (97.7%)  in  teacher  preparation  programs, 
some  difi'erences  in  beliefs  may  be  aiiribulablc  to  difi'crenccs  in  training,  pankularly 
since  no  demographic  characteristics  were  determined  to  have  significant  reiationships 
with  beliefs. 

Given  that  ECE  teacher  preparation  programs  have  historically  been  rooted  in 
constructivism,  the  fact  that  ECE  preservicc  teachers  held  stronger  beliefs  about 
developmental ly  appropriotc  practices  than  ECSE  preservicc  teachers  who  have  not  been 
typically  rooted  in  conslruciivism.  was  not  surprising.  Furthermore,  as  indicated  earlier, 
the  Develonmeniallv  Aonronriaie  Practice  IDAPl  Guidelines  were  developed  and 
published  by  the  NalionoJ  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  (NAF.YC), 
the  largest  organization  of  ECE  professionals.  It  was  somcwhol  surprising  that  preservice 
Icachers  in  ECE  teacher  preparation  programs  dinbred  significantly  from  preservicc 
Icachers  in  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs,  because  Unified  teacher  praparaiion 
programs  draw  upon  philosophy  and  practice  from  the  field  of  ECE  (Burton  el  ah,  1993; 
Gorgiulo.  Sluder,  & Slreilenbergcr.  1997).  11  was  anticipated  that  preservice  tcochcrs  in 
Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  would  hold  beliefs  very  similar  to  those  of  ECE 
preservicc  teachers  - that  is,  strong  beliefs  about  developmcntally  appropriate  practices, 
■fhe  observed  difTerenccs  between  the  two  groups  suggests  that  Unified  programs  may  be 


more  closely  paiicmed  after  ECSE  programs  Ihan  ECE  programs,  or.  aliemalely.  ihol 
ECE  programs  may  simply  difTcr  from  ihe  others  only  in  chc  limiled  areas  addressed  by 
this  study.  Also,  the  observed  diUcrcnces  may  hove  been  aiiribuiablc  to  the  way  in  which 
the  participating  programs  were  classified  or  labeled.  In  addition,  what  may  have  been 
mote  surprising  is  how  strong  ECSE  preservice  teachers  beliefs  were  about 
decelopmcnially  appropriate  practices.  Perhaps,  the  most  significant  conclusion  to  be 
drown  from  these  imanlicipated  differences  isthnifunher  research  might  be  waniimed. 

Ihe  resnits  of  this  study  also  suggested  that  no  signilleant  relationships  existed 
between  demographic  charaelerislics  - gender,  age.  ethnicity  - and  beliefs  about 
dcvelopmentally  appropriate  practices.  Given  Ihis  finding,  it  is  possible  that  observed 
differences  in  beliefs  were  aUribuinble  lo  differences  in  program  type,  and  thus-  training. 
However,  one  might  hypothesize  that  individuals  in  teacher  preparation  programs  have 
pm*cxi sling  beliefs  that  make  them  more  compatible  with  the  teacher  preparation 
program  they  select.  However,  this  study  tends  not  to  support  this  hypothesis  because 
most  of  the  data  comes  from  universities  with  only  one  type  fi.e.,  ECE.  ECSR,  or 
Unified)  of  early  childhood  teacher  preparation  program,  suggesting  that  students  could 
not  choose  one  program  over  another. 

As  indicated  earlier,  a secondary  goal  of  Ihis  study  was  to  further  invcsligale  the 
value  ofa  questionnaire  used  10  assess  early  childhood  teachers'  beliefs  about 
dcvelopmentally  appropriate  practices.  While  a detailed  analysis  of  the  TBS  was  outside 
the  scope  of  this  study,  the  TBS  was  cosy  lo  use  and  was  found  lo  have  satisfactory 
relithilily.  conlimiing  other  studies  on  the  TBS  (see  Churleswotth.  Hart  Buns. 


Thotnassonctal.,  1993;  Sexton,  1998).  No  significant  problems  or  Daws  with  iMs 
instrument  v>ere  noted. 

Belicrs  about  Behavioral  1‘ecliniques  and  Practices 

Unlike  Ihc  strength  of  panicipanu’  beliefs  about  developmcniall)'  appropriate 
proclices.  the  resulb  iruin  the  adminislrntion  of  the  BBS  suggested  that  preservicc 
teacheis  unending  all  three  training  programs  did  not  hold  extremely  strung  beliefs  about 
behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  Pteservicc  teachers  attending  all  three  training 
programs  onlv  eridorseda  small  number  of  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  as  very 
appropriate  to  extremely  appropriate  when  compared  to  the  number  of  endorsed  belief 
3Uiiement.s  about  devciopmenlally  appropriate  practices.  Only  mean  scores  for  2 out  of 
22  items  were  in  excess  of  4.0  (indicating  that  the  technique  or  practice  was  very 
appropriate),  with  slight  dilTcrenees  in  responses  by  training  program  type.  Specillcoily, 
preservice  icacbers  in  ECSB  aitd  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  on  average  rated 
only  I additional  item  as  very  appropriale.  Given  that  ECSE  teacher  preparation 
programs  have  been  historically  'footed"  in  behaviorism,  it  was  anticipated  that  more 
items  would  be  endorsed  as  very  appropriate  or  extremely  appropriate  by  ECSE 
preservice  leacbers.  In  summary,  overall  stronger  response  (e.g..  stronger  beliefs  about 
behavioral  techniques  and  pracliccs)  wasexpeeled  of  ECSE  preservice  leachcis  than  was 
actually  observed. 

Results  of  this  study  further  suggested  that  significant  differences  existed  in 
preservice  teachers'  beliefs  about  hehavioral  techniques  and  practices  in  ECE,  ECSE,  and 
Unified  Teacher  ptcpanilion  programs.  Specifically,  beliefs  held  by  preservice  teachers 
in  ECE  teacher  prejmtilion  programs  differed  significantly  from  beliefs  held  by 
preservicc  teachers  in  ECSE  and  Unified  training  pntgrams.  Preservicc  teachers  in  ECE 


leucher  preparalion  programs  did  not  endorse  as  many  beliefs  about  behavioral 
techniques  and  practices  as  pntscrvice  teachers  in  ECSE  and  UniHed  teacher  preparation 
prugnuns.  This  finding  was  anticipated  given  the  hisloricul  foundations  of  the  Ino 
disciplines  (see  Smith  i Bredclamp,  I W8;  Wolciy  ei  ah,  I W;  Wolery*  Wilbers. 

IW4).  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs  draw  upon  philosophy  and  practice  Irom 
the  Helds  of  ECE  and  ECSE  (Burton  et  ol..  1992:  Carglulo.  Sluder.  & Streitenberger. 
1997).  Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  preservicc  teachers  in  Unified  teacher 
preparation  programs  endorsed  mure  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  than  those 
preservicc  teachcra  attending  ECE  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Results  of  the  analysis  on  each  of  the  two  factors  on  the  BBS  |Le..  reinforcemcm 
and  punishment)  suggested  that  there  were  signiHcantdilTcrences  in  beliefs  about 
reinforcement  between  the  three  training  programs.  Beliefs  of  preservice  teachers  In 
ECE  teacher  preparalion  programs  differed  significantly  from  those  preservicc  teachers  in 
ECSE  nnd  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs.  However,  there  were  nosignificara 
dificrences  between  theihree  groups  in  beliefs  about  punishment.  Data  analysis 
indicated  that,  generally,  all  three  groups  did  not  endorse  the  use  of  punishment  or 
unpleatranl  consequences  with  young  children.  In  recent  years,  many  forms  of 
punishment  in  the  classroom  (e.g..  paddling,  other  Itrehniques  that  mi^t  be  construed  as 
humiliating)  have  been  discouraged  heeause  of  liability  issues  ond  for  ethical  reasons 
(Deitz  & Rcr3.  1983;  Kazdin.  1978;  1994;  Martin  <5;  Pear.  1988;  Polsgrove  * Reith, 
l993;Schloss&Smilh.  1998).  I'unheimore.  the  DAP  Guidelines  also  discouraue  Ihc  use 
of  punishment  (Bredekamp  & Copple.  1997).  Perhaps,  due  to  these  problems  and 
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changes  in  sncieiy's  expecialions  rcBaiding  ihc  ircaimcnl  of  children,  all  chree  types  of 
teacher  education  programs  have  begun  to  discourage  the  use  of  punishment. 

Finally,  there  were  no  signinoani  relationships  between  ses  and  bclicl's  about 
behavioral  technigues  and  praeliccs,  age  and  beliefs  about  behavioral  techniques  and 
ptsclices.  and  ethnicity  and  beliefs  about  behavioral  Icchniques  and  practices. 

Results  oflhc  pilot  study  on  100  preservice  teachers  indicated  that  the  BBS  has 
satisfactory  reliability.  Furthermore,  the  data  gathered  on  355  preservicc  teachers 
indicated  that  the  BBS  has  satisfactory  reliability  and  appears  to  be  n premising 
instrument  for  use  in  behavioral  beliefs  as.sessmcnt. 

Implications  for  Practice 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  preservicc  teachers  in  ECSE  and  Unified 
teacher  preparation  programs  hold  similar  beliefs  about  developmental ly  appropriate 
practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  However,  this  study  found  that 
preservice  teachers  in  ECE  programs  held  signillcaraly  difTereni  beliefs  about 
develupmemally  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  aod  practices  when 
compared  with  preservice  teachers  in  ECSE  and  Unlived  teacher  training  programs. 

Given  findings  of  this  study  and  the  trend  towards  grenter  inclusion  of  young 
children  with  special  needs  in  early  childhood  settings,  it  is  even  more  important  that 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  ECE  and  ECSE  work  together  to  idenlift'  commonalities  and 
resolve  differences  in  order  to  successfully  meet  Ihc  needs  of  typically  and  atypical  ly 
developing  children.  Tencher  cducaiora  in  ECF.,  ECSE.  and  Unified  teacher  preparation 
program.s  may  need  to  reconsider  ways  programs  can  be  restructured  so  thalsignifieanr 
differences  in  training  no  longer  exist  between  the  three  program  types.  Collaboration 
between  these  teacher  educators  needs  to  occur  with  greater  frequency  despite  die 
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deparlmt^nialiTAlionormoslcoileiiiK  and  schools  of  cducatiori,  many  Df^^'hich  slill 
mainmin  physically  segreBaicd  fadlilies  for  differcni  piugrams  (Winn  & Blanton.  1997). 

The  wide  range  of  beliefs  evident  in  this  study  suggests  that  the  goals  of  unifying 
ECE  and  ROSE  educadon  have  not  been  fully  realised  at  the  major  insdtuUons 
participating  in  this  study,  particularly  ot  the  philosophical  level.  Perhaps  the  adngc.  "old 
habits  die  hard"  rcllccts  how  slowly  institudonal  change  oceors  compoiedto  theoretical 
or  legal  changes.  The  key  loresolving  the  differences  between  ECE  and  ECSK  in  u 
meaningful  way  may  be  for  teacher  cducalors  to  recognize  the  merits  of  various 
philosophical  otienialions  and  expose  students  to  them.  Unified  teacher  preparation 
pn^nims  have  attempted  lo  do  Just  this  by  blending  the  disciplines  of  ECE  and  ECSE  in 
a formal  way.  However,  the  concepi  of  combining  two  different  disciplines  is  slill 
relatively  nev.'  and  many  Unified  pmgrams  are  still  unde^oing  tremendous  change. 
Similarly,  in  the  classroom,  new  and  emerging  roles  for  ECSE  teachers  arc  being 
developed;  many  llnd  that  they  arc  working  in  ECE  clnssrooms  or  consulting  with  ECE 
icochersmore  and  more  (See  Buyseei  Wesley.  1993). 

Assuming  tlial  leachers'  belicis  do  sometimes  influence  teacher  praclice.  as  some 
research  suggesls.  school  district  adminislinloTS  must  begin  to  consider  how  teachers' 
beliefs  can  bo  modilled  so  that  teachers  feel  comfortable  using  a wide  variety  of  practices 
with  the  children  in  theif  class,  including  devclopmentally  appropriate  praclices  and 
behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  One  way  adminislralors  may  begin  lo  assist  lirachcis 
in  modifying  their  current  beliefs  is  inservice  training  programs.  Research  concerning 
the  alteration  of  beliefs  has  suggested  that  beliefs  arc  mure  amenable  lo  change  when 
teachers  are  shnwn  that  particular  practices  are  effceiive.  Therefore,  inservicc  training 
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aimed  al  demoiuiraiing  ihe  effecliveness  of  dcvclopmemoily  appropriale  ptaciices  and 
behavioral  icchniqaesand  precliccsmay  bcauscfjl  lool  in  auempiing  lo  effecluaie 
changes  in  leachera'  beliefs  (Dunn  & Konlos.  1997).  However,  failure  of  the  training  lo 
dcnionslrate  the  cfTecliveness  of  the  practice  may  only  reinforce  existing  beliefs. 

There  is  much  that  remains  unknown  obout  teachers'  beliefs  and  how  these  beliefs 
influence  praellce.  What  has  become  clear,  aher  considering  the  results  of  this  study,  is 
that  teachereducatois  must  conlinue  10  work  together  across  Ihe  fields  of  ECF.  and  ECSE 
to  improve  Ihc  quality  of  leaching,  classTOom  management,  and  education  for  all 
children,  including  those  wilh  special  needs. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  all  beliefs  about  developmenlally  appropriate 
practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  were  self-reported.  Thus,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  pariieipanls' actual  teaching  practices  would  reflect  their 
reported  beliefs.  However,  there  is  some  research  that  suggests  a mudeniie  relationship 
between  teachers'  beliefs  and  practices  (Dunn  & Konlos,  1997;  Charclswortb  et  a..  1993. 
Hyson  ei  ol..  1990). 

A secortd  limilalinn  of  this  study  is  the  reiatively  small  sample  (N  * 35)  size  of 
ECSE  preservicc  teachers.  The  majority  of  this  study’s  sample  consisted  of  preservice 
teachers  in  ECE  and  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs.  However,  harmonic  means 
were  used  when  means  between  the  three  groups  were  compared. 

A third  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  that  participants'  teacher  preparaiinn 
programs  were  not  critically  examined  and  analy/ed.  Therefore,  no  clear  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  about  the  curriculum  content  ofcachorihc  three  program  types-  In  addition. 
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the  classification  nr programs  into  the  three  types  used  in  this  study  is  not  exact  and 
program  type  may  more  appropriately  be  viewed  on  a continuum. 

A Iburth  limilaiioti  of  this  study  is  that  the  BBS  isareladvcly  new  instrument. 
Although  infomtalioii  gathered  on  reliability  and  validity  are  encouraging,  additional 
studies  need  to  be  conducted. 

Areas  of  Future  Rcsearcb 

Areas  of  future  research  might  include  conducting  additional  studies  investigating 
prcservicc  teachers'  or  practicing  teachers*  heltcfs  using  the  BBS.  These  studies  might 
also  include  the  use  ufmulliple  mcasuros  (e.g..  questiormaires.  observations,  interviews). 
Theuseof  mullipic  measures  would  provide  researchers  with  insight  into  the  ways  in 
which  beliefs  coincide  with  teacher  practices.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  inleresting  to  see 
if  the  results  of  this  study  could  be  replicniodon  onolhet  sample  of  preservice  leachers 
attending  ECE.  ECSE.  and  Unified  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Other  arcus  of  future  research  might  also  focus  on  how  teachers'  beliefs  change 
overtime.  This  might  include  a study  ofbcliefs  of  persons  entering  teacher  preparation 
programs,  as  well  as  a study  of  beliefs  held  by  persons  after  teaching  a few  years.  The 
participants  in  this  study  could  be  closely  followed  during  their  first  few  years  of 
leaching.  Furthermore,  teachers'  practices  could  he  examined  to  sec  if  they  are  closely 
aligned  with  their  beliefs. 

Future  research  studies  might  also  consider  evaluating  practicing  teachers'  beliefs 
about  devciopmentnily  appropriate  practices  (sec  Charleswonh,  Han.  Burts,  fhomasson 
clal..  IWStSwton.  1 998)  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices.  The  reaulls  ofsuch  a 
study  could  be  compared  to  this  study  and  other  studies  on  the  TBS  reexamine  a variety 
of  conslructs.  T'his  might  include  examining  the  relatiorLship  between  teachers'  beliefs 


about  developmemally  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices  and 
variables  such  as  educational  level,  craploymera  area,  and  years  of  leaching  experience. 
Also,  variables  particular  to  practicing  teachers  such  as  deinands  of  the  school 
enviraninent  could  also  be  factored  into  delemiining  the  extent  that  beliefs  influence 
practice.  Moreover,  conclusions  concerning  training  effects  between  types  of  programs 
coutd  be  further  expanded. 

In  addition  to  future  research  on  preservice  and  inservice  teachers"  beliefs  about 
dcvelopmcniallv  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices,  research 
evaluating  Ihe  beliefs  of  teacher  educators  in  ECE.  ECSE.  and  Unified  teacher 
preparation  programs  is  also  warranted.  Such  research  may  further  develop  whether 
observed  differences  in  preservicc  teachers'  beliefs  are  atiribuiablc  to  differences  in 
training.  Morrovet.  such  research  may  further  develop  why  differences  in  beliefs 
between  preservicc  teachers  in  ECE.  ECSKand  Unified  programs  were  found  to  exist. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  research  suggests  that  utacheis"  practices  am  not 
always  reflective  of  their  beliefs.  Research  aimed  al  underslanding  the  conditions  and 
reasons  for  such  divergence  may  be  useful  in  understanding  how  to  encourage  the  use  of 
deveiopmcntallv  appropriate  practices  and  behavioral  techniques  and  practices,  despile  a 
wide  variety  of  beliefs  concerning  those  practices.  Furthermore,  research  into  teacher 
motivation  and  temperamem  may  also  contribute  lii  this  field  of  study. 


APPENDIX  A 

EAJU.Y  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  — MODIFIED 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


University  or  College: 

I.  Cliild  Gimth.  Doclopmtni.  enij  I.cimiogtPrincipslsor child  growth  and 
dcvelopmcnL  dcvelopmenlal  diversity,  psychological  fburxlatiorrs  of  early 
childhood  (ECE)) 

Course  Title 


II.  Family  and  Community  Relations  lUndcrsianding  of  the  role  of  the  family  and 
communitv,  ehilltv  to  cooperate  with  the  family  arrd  community  systems) 


Course  Title 
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Curriculum  Development.  C'onicni,  nnd  ImplemeotHtion  (Plnnniny  and 
implemenling,  evaluaungappmprialc  coirlenl  and  mcihoda;  selecting  maicriajs: 
creating  die  learning  envininmem:  planning  for  special  needs;  observing, 
recording  and  asses.sing  behavior) 

Course  Title 


Health.  Saret}.  and  Nutritinii  (Basic  health,  nutrition,  and  saret>  management 
procedures;  health  appraisal  and  rererral;  ideniilicalion  and  correction  ofharanls) 


Course  Title 
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Early  C'bUilhuoiI  ErurcisionalUm  (Value  issues  and  legal  issues:  advocacy: 
philosophy  of  ECE,  hislorical,  philosophical,  and  social  foundations  of  ECE: 
working  with  colleagues:  career-long  growth  and  devclopmenl) 

Course  Title 


Young  C'hlldml  with  Special  Needs 


Course  Title 


VII.  Young  Children  with  Special  Nccdi 


Comae  Ullc 


VIII,  Field  Fcpcrieneea 

Supervised  praccicum  es  a claisroom  assisuim  prior  lo  suulcni  teaching  Isludent 
is  diteedy  supervised  by  a collcgc/universily  supervisor,  and  there  is  planned 
comntunicalion  hettveen  collcge/universily  supervisor  and  slalT al  the  pniclieum 


Supervised  student  teaebing  (student  is  directly  supervised  by  a college/universily 
supervisor,  and  there  is  planned  commuitieation  between  the  eol  lege/university 
supervisor  and  the  stalTBi  the  praclicum  site) 


VII.  Other  program  requirements 


IX. 


1 your  inslilutionopetaieonaquancrsysiein  or  scmcsier  syaem  (please 


circle  one) 


QUARTER  SEMESTER 

X.  WhU  is  the  cilic  of  Ihe  program  which  you  hove  just  described? 


XI.  What  is  the  name  of  Ihe  deponmem  in  which  the  program  is  offered? 


XII.  Is  this  dcpanmcnl  part  of  the  school  or  college  within  your  institution  (e.g. 

College  of  Education.  College  of  Consumer  and  Vainily  Science)?  If  so.  please 


XIII.  Is  the  early  childhood  teacher  preparation  program  which  you  have  just  described 
(please  check): 

Regular  Early  Childhood 

Early  Childhood  Spccinl  Education 

Unified  Early  Childhood  and  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 


APPENDIX  B 

BEHAVIORAL  BELIEFS  SCALE  (BBS) 


6.  The  seRingyou  idealK  Itkelnicach  in  {check  one) 


Nor  inclusive  Regular  Eduuolion 

7.  Your  sen  {circle  onc)M  F 

8.  Your  clhnicily  (check  one) 


^ on  oflhequeslionnairu  by  circling  Ihc  response  cm 

the  Following  continuous  sceie  that  most  nearly  lelTccts  YOUR  PERSONAL  BELIEFS  about  the 
approprialcness  of  the  item  in  early  childhood  settings. 


^Olbcr  (please  ilescribc) 


for  teachers  to  use  rewards  In  change  behavior. 


_ for  teachers  to  use  unpleasant  consequences  to  deter  future 


_ for  teachers  to  use  rewords  {e.g.,  slickers)  to  enhance 
n’s  iniemal  molivsiion. 

_ forleschers  to  praise  sturienls  for  approprialc  behavior. 


_ Tor  leachct^  10  lake  away  privileges  for  breaking  the  elassnjom 


for  teachers  tousc  tinpleaeam  consepttenceK  to  set  an  cumple 


_ for  teachers  to  paddle  sludenta  who  hit  other  students. 


_ for  teachers  to  igfwre  "acting  out"  behaviors. 
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Please  complele  IhU  seclion  oflhe  questionnaire  by  circling  the  response  on 

the  following  continuous  scale  ilial  moal  nearly  reflects  YOUR  PERSONAL  BELIEHS  about  ihe 

behavioral  technique  or  practice  described  in  the  Tol  lowing  examples. 

I To  reduce  Chrhnopheds  habit  of  using  his  cupped  hands  to  toes  waiuroul  of  the  water  labie. 
Mrs  Jackson  has  loid  Christi^her  that  each  day  he  plays  without  throwing  water  out  of  the 
tabie.  bemay  be  table  washer  after  snack  lime  {a  responsibility  in  which  Christopher 
delights). 


The  lechniqucor  The  technique  or 

somewhat  appropriate 

Bpptttpriaic 

Would  you  use  this  technique  or  practice?  (circle  one)  YES  or  NO 
Whyorwhynoi? 


J’/eorr  cinr/e  one  rJie Jottowin^- 


The  technique  or 
somewhal 


Pleate  eirdeonepfthefolhn'ing: 


The  lechhique  or 
eppropriaie 


Would  you  use  this  technique  or  praetice?  (circle  one)  YES  or  NO 
Why  or  why  not? 


The  technique  or 


• l^lhejiillowing: 


suys.  "Sally,  you  pul  Ihc  markon  back  ii 
drcdup.  TTlcy  will  be  fpcfdiand  ready  ' 

W«we  rirefc  one  oflhefallowmg: 


appropriaie 
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5.  During  large  group  limCv  Mr.  CIrrrir's  kindcrgarterr  cinaa  is  httving  troubie  runrembering  to 
raise  Ihcir  hands.  When  chiidren  shout  uur  Mr.Clrrrfr  simpt;  ignores  their  behavior  and 
t a child  svilh  his  or  her  hand  raised. 


Pleaie  ciTleoiKftfrhrJotlowirtg: 


Would  >oir  use  this  technique  or  pticricc?  (circle  one)  YES  or  NO 
Wh>  or  why  noi^ 


6,  Ms.  Walford  isealramcly  rrustrated  with  hersccond  grade  class's  behavior.  Shedecideslo 
implemenr  a new  classroom  managcmcni  technique.  When  rr  child  breaks  one  of  the  class's 
rales  hiVher  rumeis  placed  rm  Ihe  board.  Ifa  child  breaks  additiorral  rules  hetshe  receives 
cheeks  by  hisTter  name.  When  achiki  receivcstwochecks  heiBhe  losesrecess.  When  heishe 
receives  three  checks  he(she  is  sent  to  Ihe  principal. 

Please  circle  one  Ihe  foHuwinft: 


practice  is  very 


practice  is 


3 


Would  you  use  this  technique  or  practice')  (circle  one)  YES  or  NO 
Why  or  w hy  noi7 
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